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1 TuEssatonians iv. 7. 8. 


“*For God hath not called us unto unclean- 
ness, but unto holiness. 

‘*He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not 
man, but God, who hath also given un- 
to us his Holy Spirit.” 


Curistianiry had its enemies in 
the days of the Apostles. Paul 
preached at Thessalonica, in the face 
of a violent opposition from unbe- 
lieving Jews, and a licentious po- 
pulace. After his departure, Greek 
philosophers joined the attack upon 
the infant church, as the champions 
of a wicked and debasing idolatry. 
Paul on being informed of the fact, 
wrote this epistle, in which he fur- 
nished his Thessalonian converts 
with ample credentials of the di- 
vinity of the religion which he had 
preached among them, and which 
they had received. Among other to- 
viche of evidence, he alludes to 
this in the text, the holy influence 
and the sanctifying tendency of the 
religion he preached. He knew 
the Thessalonians generally to be 
deeply infected with the immoral 
and licentious influence of idola- 
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trous worship. He knew that 
many of his converts had been fa- 
miliar with scenes of extraordinary 
iniquity. Perhaps no people could 
have less claims to tenderness of 
natural conscience, than the Thes- 
salonians. And yet he appealed— 
without any hesitation, without an 

apparent apprehension lest the 
soundness of his argument should 
not be perceived, he appealed to 
the conscience of such a people, 
whether the holy tendency, and 
effect of a religion, were not ulti- 
mate and Satisfactory proof of its 
divinity. The natural sense of 
right and wrong, which smouldered 
under the pestiferous rubbish of 
idolatrous worship, was such as to 
respond to the appeal, that holiness 
is a divine characteristic. The ar- 
gument of the Apostle is a sound 
and conclusive one. Here is a 
religion which calls not to unclean- 
ness, but unto holiness. There- 
fore, he that despiseth, despiseth 
not man, but God. So far as it 
may appear, that the operation 
and effect of this religion is holi- 
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ness, so far it hath a legitimate 
claim on the natural conscience of 
men, to be received as divine. 

The religion which Paul preach- 
ed, and in support of which he ad- 
duced such argument, is, by the 
providence of God, transmitted to 
us. We are favoured highly with 
the means and opportunity of ex- 
amining into its nature and design, 
and of observing its proper tenden- 
cy and influence. And if it be 
found actually to possess the cha- 
racteristic which Paul claims for 
it, thereby it doth commend itself 
to every man’s conscience in the 
sight of God as divine; and he that 
despiseth it, despiseth not man, 
but God. 

I will briefly suggest a few con- 
siderations intended to aid you in 
a correct judgment of this matter, 
and may the Holy Spirit, in the 
mean time, condescend to use this 
feeble instrumentality with power, 
and bring the truth to our con- 
science with divine and sanctifying 
effect. 

Notwithstanding the natural con- 
science with which man is endow- 
ed, it is most evident that he is 
very far gone from original right- 
eousness. ‘That mankind are sin- 
ners, that the world lieth in wick- 
edness, is a fact that needs not to be 
argued. That there is a propensity 
to iniquity in the human heart, 
productive of wicked purposes, de- 
praved conduct, and dreadful evils 
among men, every one who has a 
tolerable knowledge of himself, 
and experience of mankind, per- 
ceives, and either directly or indi- 
rectly acknowledges. And though 
men do see and know that this is 
an evil case, yet to a great and 
fearful degree it still continues. 
Paul claims for the religion he 
preached, and he claims it as a 
proof of its divinity, that it rescues 
men from this state of sin, by sanc- 
tifying their character; that it calls 
them not to uncleanness, i. e. wick- 
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edness, but unto holiness. Is such 
the actual effect of this religion? 

There are some obvious qualifica- 
tions of this proposition, which it 
gc be proper here to make. 

t is not pretended that this re- 
ligion produces a general and uni- 
versal effect on the whole species. 
Paul did not claim that the doc- 
trine he preached did, or ever 
would, transfer the whole race from 
a state of impurity to holiness. He 
did not say, nor mean that the pro- 
mulgation of this religion would 
necessarily, or of course, change 
the original or general character of 
mankind, so as to free the world 
from wickedness. This is not the 
test of its divinity to which he ap- 
peals. Such a test the religion 
evidently will not bear; for having 
been promulgated these ages, it ob- 
viously never has produced any 
such effect on the world. Paul 
speaks only of its effect on the in- 
dividuals by whom it is received. 
If any hear not the Gospel of 
Christ, how can they believe on 
him, of whom they have not heard? 
‘The truth may be rejected, and 
then of course its happy effect is 
not realized. 

Neither is it pretended that every 
one who receives the religion, is 
thereby made immediately, and 
completely holy. The truth may 
be but partly received by an indi- 
vidual, and it may be but imper- 
fectly cherished. In either case, 
its efficacy will be but proportion- 
ally realized. It is only claimed 
that it is the actual effect and ten- 
dency of the religion, so far as its 
truths are received and cherished, 
to promote successfully, holiness of 
character. 

Our inquiry then, is whether in 
the individual cases, where it is 
cordially received and cherished, 
it hath fitness and power to rescue 
from a sinful condition, and to 
promote holiness of heart and life? 
Mankind as sinners, are but lit- 
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tle inclined to interest themselves 
ctreay in any methed of reforma- 
tion. Is our religion suited to wa- 
ken the attention, and affect the 
mind of sinners? Paul preached 
it to sinners hardened in no slight 
degree; and he preached it success- 
fully under circumstances of no or- 
dinary difficulty. And the history 
of the religion from that day to this, 
affords indubitable evidence, that, 
though there are difficulties in the 
way of its reception in the hearts 
of men, yet its truths and facts are 
themselves such, as are well adapt- 
ed to arrest the attention, and af- 
fect the minds even of sinners. It 
is manifestly a religion suited to 
the condition of sinful men. Its 
blessings are not put out of their 
reach. Its means are such as they 
may take hold off, and be interest- 
ed in. They can perceive their 
need of its benefits. They can 
see the utility of its means. 

It is not easy for a man to change 


inveterate habits of net “Can 


the Ethiopian -change his skin, or 
the leopard his spots? then may he 
also do good, who is accustomed to 
do evil.”” The difficulty, here so 
strongly set forth by the pen of in- 
spiration, is abundantly manifest 
from observation. We do not see 
instances of thorough and perma- 
nent reformation of men’s evil and 
confirmed habits effected, without 
the aid and influence of religion. 
But:through the instrumentality of 
Christian doctrine and truth, wher- 
ever received, we do see wonderful 
instances of reformation. Cases 
apparently the most hopeless and 
desperate are exhibited by the an- 
nals of this religion, in which its 
success, so far as we can judge, is 
complete. It is a matter of fact, 
open to the observation of every 
one who will examine, that, by 
means of religious truth, received 
in simplicity and faith, sinners are 
recovered from the jaws of moral 
destruction, and made susceptible 
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of the pure hopes, the satisfactory 
consolations, the holy exercises of 
the children of God; are made meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. This is a di- 
vine effect truly. . 

There is, in the way of attaining 
to holiness of character, a remark- 
able difficulty inherent in our na- 
ture, which from its universality, 
I mention in this connexion. It is 
our proneness to become weary of 
exertion. You may trace this in- 
firmity, my friends, in yourselves; 
you may observe it in almost every 
pursuit you engagein. You do not 
at all times feel the same degree of 
interest in the engagement. You 
do not always exert yourselves with 
equal pleasure; and unless some 
strong necessity is laid upon you, 
you do not easily continue the same 
degree of exertion. ‘This difficul- 
ty, which in wordly matters, is ob- 
viated by the impulse of outward 
and sensible inducements, becomes 
truly formidable in the acquisition 
of the inward graces of religious 
character. At times, itis easy fora 
man to see that his best interest is in- 
separably connected with holiness; 
and it is easy for him then to resolve 
that he will strive to become holy. 
But weariness and fainting are the 
characteristics of his exertions. In 
the inward struggle and warfare, 
there is much to encounter, there 
is much to weary and discourage; 
there are foes within and without, 
insidious, invisible, untangible.— 
There are subtle and dangerous in- 
fluences to damp the interest, and 
weaken sensibility, which require 
to be met by a spiritual and divine 
influence, more searching and sure 
than they. Even the youths, saith 
the Prophet, shall faint and be 
weary; man in the most vigorous 
season of life, at the age of elastic 
spirits, and animating expectations, 
and full strength, even he will have 
experience of this infirmity, will be 
exposed to the danger of apostacy. 
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“Even the youths shall faint and 
be weary, and the young men shall 
utterly fall. But they that wait 
upon the Lord, shall renew their 
strength.”? Through the instru- 
mentality of religion, and the sup- 
ply of divine grace, they shall 
mount upwards with wings as 
eagles, they shall run in the race 
of Christian attainments, in the 
way of holiness, ‘‘they shall run 
and not be weary, they shall walk 
and not faint.” 

Accordingly, we do observe, that 
where the religion of the Gospel is 
truly received and cherished, this 
formidable difficulty of our nature 
is overcome. The patient and 
humble believer holds on his course 
amid discouragements that would 
defeat the purpose of human effort; 
that woatd crush the power of 
worldly motive, and eelienst the 
resources of human sagacity. The 
weak are made strong; the fearful 
and trembling become resolute and 
determined; the wavering soul is 
made stable; the feeble and fluctu- 
ating spirit is fixed ina steady even 
course of holy attainment, neither 
dismayed nor enticed, though thou- 
sands should fall beside him, and ten 
thousand at his right hand. And 
though you see not half the strug- 
gle, rig the chief warfare is 
within, where you can neither ob- 
serve nor appreciate the severity 
of the trial, yet you see a truly di- 
vine result. You see a steadfast 
aim and endeavour at a single 
point. You see a continual advance- 
ment in righteousness and true ho- 
liness. You see an increasing spirit 
of heavenly aspiration, and holy 
desire. You see a growing love for 
God, and delight in divine commu- 
nications, until the soul, released 
from its earthly imprisonment, flies 
to the bosom of the Saviour. 

These things are not matters of 
fanciful speculation, they are mat- 
ters of observation, respecting the 
fact of which every observing man 
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may satisfy his own mind. Doth 
this religion call us, and, so far as 
we receive, doth it effectually call 
us to holiness? Doth it call up- 
on sinners? Doth it lay before 
them considerations well calculated 
to awaken their attention, and af- 
fect their mind with the subject, as 
weighty and important? Doth it 
present means which they may use 
with success? Doth it enable such 
as truly receive it, to break off their 
sins by effectual reformation and 
turning to the Lord? Doth it pre- 
sent such truths and motives to 
their mind, and offer such means 
to their use, as to enable them to 
persevere in a course of righteous- 
ness, to go on from grace to grace, 
till their souls are purified in obey- 
ing the truth through the Spirit? 
And do we see these effects pro- 
duced at all, without the principles 
of this religion, and the instrumen- 
tality of divine truth? Among 
them that discard religion, do we 
see a constant advancement in ho- 
liness, and increasing purity of 
character, indicative of a growing 
fitness for the pure society, and ho- 
ly engagements of heaven? Nomy 
fiial While you see men saved 
from sin by the religion of Christ, 
you see them saved in no other 
way. While you see them turned 
from their iniquities by divine 
grace, through the instrumentality 
of divine truth, you do not see 
them effectyally reformed, made 
permanently better, sustained in 
the pursuit of goodness, in a course 
of righteousness, and apparently 
pe in the way of attaining to that 

oliness, without which, no man 
shall see the Lord, so long as they 
either despise or neglect this sal- 
vation. ‘This religion presents the 
way, and the means of attaining to 
righteousness and true holiness. 
Here, then, is a mark of its divini- 
ty, which your consciences recog- 
nise as indubitable. That influ- 
ence, that voice, that power, which 
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calls you, and so far as you attend 
toit, calls you effectually, from the 

ractice of sin, from the love of in- 
iquity, from uncleanness; brings 

ou to be good, to love that which 
is right, to delight in purity and 
goodness; calls you unto holiness, 
that is the influence, the voice, the 
power of God. Your conscience 
cannot testify otherwise. You may 
resist its claims, but you cannot 
possibly bring your mind to feel, 
that it hath not a rightful claim up- 
on you. You can reject the ‘ath, 
but you cannot in conscience, but 
acknowledge that it hath an actual 
and a legitimate claim upon you as 
divine. The inference is, be that 
—" despiseth not man, but 
God.” 

Let this be the application of 
our subject. 

1. And first to those of you who 
do not receive this religion, who 
have not opened your hearts to the 
influence of its truths, and who 
live in the continued and allowed 
neglect of its requisitions. Allow 
me, my friends, to ask, how have 
you evaded the claims of a religion, 
which your own conscience cannot 
but acknowledge to be genuine? 

Have you excused this neglect 
by observing the faults of those 
who would be considered Chris- 
tians; and have you taken the im- 

ression therefrom, that the religion 
is of doubtful efficacy, or of lesser 
importance? But, my friends, you 
yourselves do know, that those 
faults are not the fruits of genuine 
religion. But, on the contrary, 
that they do spring from the ne- 
glect of it, the very same error 
which you commit. Your con- 
science, therefore, testifies that 
these faults are not chargeable on 
the religion; that its tendency is 
not to promote or encourage them. 
You know that it doth not call you 
to follow them. You are not call- 
ed to uncleanness, but unto holi- 
ness; you are called to that which 
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your conscience does testify to be 
righteous, and good, and divine. 
The misconduct of others is not 
the least justification of your ne- 
glect. Your sin is not that you 
shun their faults, but that you ne- 
glect that, which your own con- 
science recognises to be good, and 
binding upon you. It is not that 
you are disgusted with man, but 
that you despise God. It is that 
you reject from your hearts, that 
which you do know to be good and 
divine. 

Or have you excused your ne- 
glect by observing the disputes a- 
mong Christians, and the differen- 
ces of opinion prevalent, taking an 
impression therefrom, that the truth 
is not yet sufficiently clear to claim 

our credence? All this does not 
in the least weaken the claim of di- 
vine truth, so far as it is clear and 
satisfactory to your own minds. 
Whatever differences of opinion 
there may be, they do not affect 
your consciousness of this one 
thing, that holiness is a divine 
characteristic. And so far as the 
religion calls you to holiness, it 
hath a divine claim and authorit 
upon you. I speak not of that whic 
is doubtful; but your obligation to 
be holy and good is not doubtful, 
even in your own minds. Herein 
is your sin, that you reject the call 
to holiness. It is not that vou are 
doubtful as to the correctness of 
certain speculations, but it is that 
what you know to be good is ne- 
glected. Herein you despise not 
man, but God. 

Or is it that the occasion of your 
neglect hath been your own specu- 
lations in religious matters? And 
because you find that you differ in 
opinion from most Christians around 
you, that you think yourselves war- 
ranted to stand aloof for the pres- 
ent, and hold yourselves discon- 
nected with religion in any of its 
forms? ~ It is not for me to interfere 
with your right of opinion. But 
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you will allow me to urge upon 
your conscience that which you do 
believe. You know that God calls 

ou, not to uncleanness, but unto 

oliness- You know that the reli- 
gion which he hath given, whatever 
it be, hath fitness, and power to 
aid, and effectually promote this 
divine result. And if you _per- 
ceive 1ro such effect in yourselves, 
if you do not obey what you are 
convinced is the truth, if you do not 
receive and strive to observe, what 
you do believe to be the requisitions 
of the Gospel, whom do you despise? 
Thus far it is not man that you de- 
spise. Depend on it, my dear 
friends, your difficulty is not that 
this particular opinion or that is a 
stumbling block. God hath not 
called you to uncleanness or error. 
You are called to holiness. And 
he that neglecteth this call, de- 
spiseth it; and he that despiseth it, 
doth, in his own conscience, de- 
spise not man, butGod. O beware 
of the awful result that waits on 
suchcontempt. The time cometh, 
when it will be said, ‘*Behold, ye 
despisers, behold and wonder, 
and perish.”? He who is holy, and 
who calls you to holiness, will say, 
‘*Because I have called and ye re- 
fused, I have stretched out my hand 
and ye regarded not; I will laugh 
at your calamity, I will mock when 
your fear cometh.” 

2. The subject applies to them 
that are seeking the regenerating 
influence, and hopes of the Gospel. 
You here learn that the religion 
which God hath provided, is adapt- 
ed to your necessity, and suited to 
your case. Hesitate not then to 
take hold of the means which he 
hath put within your reach for so 


divine a purpose. Do you hesitate | 


from an apprehension that these 
means are not for your They are 
for you. To whom are they offer- 
ed if not to you. If God calls you 
to holiness, it is through the Gos- 
pel that he calls you. And the 


means of grace, provided therein, 
are a constituent part of that call. 
That call, and those means go to- 
gether. The non-observance of the 
means isa contempt of the call. 
O lay hold, then, assiduously and 
faithfully, of the means which the 
Gospel presents you. Do you hesi- 
tate from a fear that in your case 
they may not prove successful.— 
Consider who is the author of them; 
who hath blessed them in all ages, 
and doth manifestly bless them, 
and who enjoins them upon you. 
We have not seen that God hath 
provided a religion that is ineffi- 
cient, and futile, where,t is receiv- 
ed, and its means faithfully used. 
God hath given you every encour- 
agement which you can as yet ap- 
reciate, that if you so receive it, 
its efficacy will be divine. And 
beware, I beseech yon, lest the sug- 
gestions and fallacious reasonings 
of a wicked heart, induce you to 
doubt the efficiency of a divine reli- 
gion, and lead you to put off the 
means of holiness to which you are 
called. If it be manifest that 
through these means God doth call 
men effectually from sin to holiness, 
and doth give his Holy Spirit, then, 
by neglecting them, you do violence 
to your own conscience. You do 
not thereby humble your own 
hearts; but you frustrate the grace 
of God. You despise not man, but 
God, who hath, indeed, given us 
herein, his Holy Spirit. hatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might. Awake, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give 
thee light. And according as you 
faithfully seek it, that peace which 
passeth all understanding, shall be 
your happy portion. 
3. This subject hath also an ap- 
peal to Christians. Have you oc- 


casion, my brethren, to lament the , 


small success of religion upon your 
hopes, your consolations, your spir- 
itual strength and support? You 
cannot attribute this delitiency to 
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the want of power in religion.— 
You are convinced of the contrary. 
O seek ye the Lord, seek his face 
evermore. Drink of the refreshing 
waters, drink of the stream that 
gladdens the city of ourGod. Have 
you mournful occasion to fear, that 

ou are making no advancement in 
Solinebe, that you are not striving 
more effectually against inward in- 
iquity, and outward wickedness? 
Apply to him who giveth more 
grace, and strive to realize that it 
is now time to awake out of sleep, 
inasmuch as your salvation is near- 
er than when you believed. If 
your character is yet stained with 
the pollutions of sin, are these the 
fruits of your religion? Are they 
not fearful indications that you do 
not faithfully receive its truths, and 
use its means, and cherish it spirit? 
And when it is considered that you 
have felt its power, and indulged 
its hopes, ond tasted its rewards, 
beware, lest contempt should un- 
deservedly be cast upon the cause 
you love. God hath not called us 
to uncleanness, but unto holiness. 
Let us not bear false witness against 


our religion. It is neither ineffi- 
cient in operation, nor of immoral 
tendency. The will of God is your 
sanctification; and he hath given a 
religion to this end, that you might 
be sanctified wholly; a religion that 
worketh migntily, and effectually, 
so far as it is faithfully received. 
Take the fact, Brethren, for your 
encouragement. Receive the truths 
of religion more cordially. Exer- 
cise your hearts therein more faith- 
fully. Cherish its spirit with more 
earnestness and simplicity. Apply 
yourselves to the means of grace 
more diligently and rayentally: 
So shall you be enabled to have 
victory, and to triumph against the 
devil, the world and the flesh. So 
shall ye be endued with heavenly 
virtues, and, going from grace to 
grace, and from strength tostrength, 
receive at length a crown of right- 
eousness in the day of the Lord 
Jesus; and be prepared for the holy 
companionship of angels, and of 
the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, in the open presence of him 
that sitteth on the throne, and the 
Lamb forever and ever. 


—S=z 


PRiscellaneous. 


For the Repertory. 


Bisuor Griswoxp’s REMARKS ON THE IM- 
PROVEMENT OF THE LITURGY. 


Messrs. Editors:—You are, per- 
haps, not aware of the effect pro- 
duced on the minds of some of your 
readers, by the publication of those 
anonymous pieces, in the Episco- 
pal Register, denominated ‘Remarks 
on the improvement of the Litur- 
gy,” and which, as it is now well 
known, were written by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Griswold. It is not 


my present intention to offer any 
opinion of my own on this import- 
ant subject, but simply to allay the 
fears of those who are seriously ap- 


prehensive that the Liturgy is in 
danger of being injured or destroy- 
ed; or in other words, to vindicate 
the motives and conduct of the 
much respected author of those 
‘*-Remarks.”’ I am the more strong- 
ly induced to do so, since I have 
lately met with several comments 
upon them, in two or three religious 
papers, not altogether savouring of 
Christian charity. 

Your readers may remember, 
that those pieces were introduced 
into the Repertory, at the request 
of a clergyman, who, evidently, 
had no other object than to elicit 
the opinion of the church, in regard 
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to the propriety or expediency of 
making any alterations in the Li- 
turgy. It is not, therefore, to be 
Ene that either he, in making 
is request, or you in granting it, 
gave your approbation to ever 
thing Stich rats contained in ae 
remarks, as some may suppose. If 
an editor were to reject every ar- 
ticle offered to him for publication, 
which did not pieckucky meet his 
views, it is to be feared, that he 
would be under the necessity of 
furnishing his own matter. Every 
periodical is mipeee to represent 
the sentiments of those who patron- 
ise it, and not merely the senti- 
ment of the editor. But how, I 
would honestly inquire of those 
who are somewhat disposed to start 
at the sight of what they deem an 
objectionable article, how cart it 
be known that there are any objec- 
tions, unless a free communication 
of them be made? 

But I am swerving a little from 
my purpose, which is to offer a few 
reasons in defence of the remarks, 
and to remove all ground of serious 
alarm. 

1. This subject had been agi- 
tated a long time, and at the last 
General Convention, a resolution 
had been moved by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hobart, and unanimously 
adopted by the House of Bishops, 
to propose the following preamble 
and resolutions to the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies:— 

‘‘The House of Bishops, deeply 
solicitous to preserve unimpaired, 
the Liturgy of the Church, and yet 
desirous to remove the reasons al- 
leged, from the supposed length of 
the service, for the omission of 
some of its parts, and particularly 
for the omission of that part of the 
communion office, which is com- 
monly called the ante-communion, 
do unanimously propose to the 
House of Clerical and Lay Depu- 
ties, the following resolutions, to 
be submitted to the several state 
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conventions, in order to be acted 
upon at the next General Conven- 
tion, agreeably to the eighth ar- 
ticle of the constitution.”» Then 
follow five resolutions favouring 
alterations in different parts of the 
service. 

It was not, therefore, an adven- 
turous undertaking for any one, 
and especially for him who has 
so high an office in the Church, 
as that of a Bishop, to prepare the 
minds of his brethren to act in 
the approaching General Conven- 
tion, in a manner best calculated 
to promote the interests of religion, 
and the good of the Church. Could 
it have been expected, that a ques- 
tion of so much importance, would 
be settled without any discussion? 
It would have been an almost un- 
heard of proceeding. But perhaps 
some one will reply, that no private 
individual has any authority for 
making, or even proposing any al- 
teration in the Liturgy; but that 
this is wholly the business of the 
Church. This leads me to re- 
mark, 

2. That no definition I have ever 
heard given of the Church, can ex- 
clude from it the idea of parts. It 
is not a thing that possesses the 
attribute of perfect individuality, 
but is made up, as most people be- 
lieve, of various independent mem- 
bers. To speak, therefore, of the 
duties of the Church, and not in- 
clude the members of the Church, 
would be wholly unintelligible to 
a common mind. If, then, the re- 
sponsibility of every church falls 
upon the individuals of which it is 
composed, it will not certainly be 
thought that Bishop Griswold, a 
member of the Church, respectable 
not only in his character as a zeal- 
ous Christian, but also in the dig- 
nity of his office, has taken an un- 
warrantable step in entering into 
the discussion of a question which 
had already been publicly proposed 
and which is acknowledged to be 
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of very great importance. Take 
away from individuals the right of 
s peaking and acting, and what 
stats of usefulness will ever be a- 
dopted or accomplished by the 
Church? Some men would seem 
to believe that the Church is an ab- 
stract, independent and indivisible 
body or agent, presiding over a 
certain class of men, giving them 
laws, and swaying their minds with 
all the correctness of inspired wis- 
dom. But it will not surely re- 
quire any time or arguments to 
prove, especially to your readers, 
that the Church of Christ consists 
of responsible members, of which 
He is the glorious head, and that 
it is the duty of every individual 
member to say and do what he sin- 
cerely believes to be for the glory 
of his kingdom. 

3. But some one may say, that 
the alterations which our respected 
author has proposed, are unreason- 
able and unnecessary. I would re- 
ply, that he did not offer them with 
a belief, or with an expression of a 
belief, that they ought to be made. 
Considering that it would be better 
to make all the alterations which 
might be deemed necessary, or to 
make none at all at present, he 
took the liberty which he legally 
possesses, of presenting a few sug- 
gestions or queries to be delibera- 
ted upon by those who were ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of 
making alterations, or of ascertain- 
ing whether any would be neces- 
sary. It may be true, as the au- 
thor has himself said, that the pre- 
sent is not the proper time to make 
the alterations. But if any alter- 
ations must be made, every man 
will say, let sufficient be made to 
prevent, if possible, any change in 
future, or at least for a long period 
to come; since the inconvenience 
and expense, and the injury done 
to the feelings of Christians, in 
making alterations in a book so ex- 
tensively used as the Prayer Book, 
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are serious evils, and ought, if pos- 
sible, to be avoided. 

4. To those who believe that no 
improvement whatever can be made, 
either in the style or sentiment of 
the Prayer Book, I would simply 
say, that such a belief I could not 
entertain for the present translation 
of the Holy Scriptures. We have 
no certain, fixed medium of thought. | 
Language is not only liable to 
change, ‘but is actually changing. 
Words which were once used to 
represent given thoughts, have been 
so changed that they now convey, 
if not entirely, yet partially, a dif- 
ferent meaning. That the language 
of a book which is intended for the 
instruction and edification of all 
classes of men, should be pure, 
perspicuous and proper, is self-evi- 
dent. Every change, therefore, 
which does not affect the sense, and 
sometimes when it does, if the sen- 
timent is found to be incorrect, the 
language obscure, or obsolete, or 
ungrammatical, is perfectly justi- 
fiable. But there may be other 
reasons also which render it neces- 
sary to make some alterations in 
the Prayer Book, as for instance, a 
change of circumstances, produced 
by the progress of religion, an in- 
crease of knowledge, and the great 
extent of the benevolent operations 
of the present day. That altera- 
tions are to be expected in a book 
of this nature, may be inferred 
from its history. The Liturgy was 
composed in the year 1547, and 
established in the second year of 
King Edward VI. After three 
years it was reviewed, and many 
important alterations were made in 
it. It was afterwards altered a- 
gain by Queen Mary, and then by 
Queen Elizabeth, and then by King 
James, ‘*who added five or six new 
prayers and thanksgivings, and all 
that part of the catechism which 
contains the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments.” The next review of the 
Liturgy was in 1661, from-which 
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time it continued without an 

change, until after the iadlupead- 
ence of the United States was es- 
tablished, when other alterations 
were made to suit existing circum- 
stances, and the nature of the 
American government. For the 
serious consideration of those who 
think the Liturgy perfect and un- 
changeable, I will quote two sen- 
tences from the prefaces of the En- 
glish and American editions of the 
Prayer Book. ‘That of the latter 
commences thus:—‘*‘It is the most 
invaluable part of that blessed /iber- 
ty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free, that in his worship, different 
forms and usages may, without 
offence, be allowed, provided the 
substance of the faith be kept en- 
tire, and that in every church, what 
cannot be clearly determined to 
belong to doctrine, must be refer- 
red to discipline, and therefore, by 
common consent and authority, 
may be altered, abridged, enlarg- 
ed, amended, or otherwise dispos- 
ed of, as may seem most conveni- 
ent for the edification of the peo- 
ple, according to the various exi- 
gencies of times and occasions.” 

In the preface of the English book 
of Common Prayer, it is laid down 
as a rule, that, **The particular 
forms of Divine Worship, and the 
Rites and Ceremonies appointed to 
be used therein, being things in 
their own nature indifferent, and 
alterable, and so acknowledged, it 
is but reasonable that upon weigh- 
ty and important considerations, 
according to the various exigencies 
and occasions, such changes and 
alterations should be made therein, 
as to those who are in places of 
authority, should, from time to 
time, seem either necessary or ex- 
pedient.” 

It would appear from the senti- 
ments contained in these extracts, 
that an improvement in the service 
of the Church was a thing antici- 
pated, and, in some sense, provid- 
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ed for by *tholy men of old.” But 
as I have already said, it may be 
doubtful whether the time for mak- 
ing those alterations has arrived. 
This must be determined by the 
voice of the Church. If it has ar- 
rived, I am one of those who would 
pray sincerely that the spirit. of 
God might direct the Church ‘‘to 
do that which, according to her 
best understanding, might most 
tend to the preservation of peace 
and unity in the Church, the pro- 
curing of reverence, and the ex- 
citing of piety and devotion in the 


worship of God.” 
FRATER. 
;—_—___ | 
For the Repertory. 


THOUGHTS ON GOD. 


Without reflecting unworthil 
on the powers of the human wad, 
or undervaluing in the least de- 
gree, its achievements in the wide 

elds of science and _ literature, 
which it has so successfully explor- 
ed; itis worthy of remark, how lit- 
tle is truly known, or in other 
words, how muclr remains. that 
baffles our mightiest efforts at com- 
prehension. 

The great Author of nature, as 
if to teach us humility, has set a 
limit to our researches in all the 
works, even the minutest particle 
of his creation. How exceedingly 
circumscribed this limit is, appears 
when we consider, that in the mer- 
est speck of matter, as well as in 
the most magnificent orb which 
rolls amid the infinity of worlds, 
that sparkle in the immense and 
boundless expanse; there is mys- 
tery which we attempt in vain to 
penetrate, and with regard to 
which, the philosopher and the 
school-boy. are perfectly on a level. 

What then, since we know so 
little of the work, can we know of 
its almighty Author? If the simp- 
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lest element in the frame of nature, 
the atom no longer divisible, is 
mysteriously clothed as to its radi- 
cal and essential qualities; how 
limited must be our knowledge of 
that omnipotent intelligence which 
gave being to the universal frame, 
and moulded and fashioned all its 
parts. The voice of nature does 
indeed, speak to the wisdom and 
the power of God: it proclaims also, 
his goodness; but only revelation 
can afford us any enlarged ideas, 
and certain notices of his charac- 
ter, and the established order of 
his moral government. Under her 
best lights even, we soon arrive at 
the limits of-our faculties: indeed 
the mind can scarcely be brought 
to bear upon God in any way, in 
which its first sense is not that of 
its own impotence, and utter inad- 
equacy to the subject under con- 
templation. Still men would know 
more of God; and they complain 
that more has not been revealed, 
even while they confess, that what 
has already been disclosed of his 
character and attributes, is above 
their comprehension. Dazzled and 
blinded by a single ray, they yet 
demand a flood of light; confound- 
ed by a glimpse of Deity with 
which they have been honoured, 
their rash temerity would be con- 
ducted under the full blaze of his 
unclouded glory! Could the pres 
sumptuous: thought be gratified, 
what would the result be?—*‘*Who, 
by searching, can find out God to 
perfection!” But suppose the wish 
gratified, and revelation extended 
on this sublime and interesting sub- 
ject; it may well be asked, would 
more have been understood—would 
our knowledge have been enlarg- 
ed?—On the contrary, would not 
mystery have been multiplied just 
in proportion to the clearness of 
vision permitted, or the extent of 
the revelation vouchsafed. Or can 
finite comprehend infinite; and 


from the very necessity of the case, 
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will not the former in its first and 
every approach to the latter, be 
perplexed and confounded? Ina 
word, can any thing less than infi- 
nite comprehend infinity? Who 
then shall presume to declare that 
he will believe nothing of God that 
transcends the reach of his feeble 
understanding? Poor presumptu- 
ous mortal! amid all his pride and 
arrogance, even the insect is to 
him a riddle, whose mysterious 
web he cannot unravel, and whose 
complicated structure he is incom- 
petent alike either to trace or to 
explain. Need we refer also to 
himself, to his body, or his mind— 
to the properties that belong re- 
apeceveyy to each—to the secret 
chain of communication existing 
between them, and the principles 
and established laws by which they 
act and react one upon the other? 
It is unnecessary—we are still 
amid clouds and darkness, and 
turn which way we will, we per- 
ceive little else. In this state of 
ignorance and uncertainty, the 
most interesting question we can 
urge is, **‘what has God revealed 
to us respecting himself, his nature 
and attributes?’’ And here, let it 
be remembered, that there is no 
conceivable way in which God can 
instruct us on this subject, but by 
similitudes drawn from objects 
with which we are in some measure 
acquainted and familiar; and since 
no created objects can rigs bg 
represent him, our ideas derived 
in this manner, must necessarily 
be faint, imperfect and confused. 
~ But what Aas he declared of him- 
selff—Why, that he is a spirit.—- 
Now let reason grapple this truth, 
and try if she can wield it. “Let 
philosophy, proud philosophy, put 
her lights upon it, and what is the 
result Behold here her best, her 
only conclusion: ‘*God is a spirit, 
God is a spirit;” she cries and is 
silent. Evidently reason can have 
no authority on such a subject; 
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philosophy has no apparatus that 
can be of use in trying this ques- 
tion, she has no data by which to 
conduct her researches into it—no 
lights to lead her way in security 
from error, or even with the faint 
prospect of arriving at just conclu- 
sions:—her analysis belongs to mat- 
ter, as the legitimate field of her 
speculations, not to spirit—not to 
God; in impotence and folly, alike 
puerile, we pitiable, and impious, 
she may attempt the dimensions 
and the elements of Jehovah, but 
that is not her kingdom;—she has 
no lever by which to move the 
world, even the footstool of the 
Almighty; much less can she reach 
his throne, or weigh the infinite 
Being who clothes it with his majes- 
ty and glory. 

In the branch of science which 
my subject contemplates, God him- 
self is the only teacher from whom 
we can learn with effect, and with- 
out any mixture of error; and who- 
ever listens to his instructions, and 
ponders them well, though he be 
but a rustic ploughman, or a fellow 
in chains, may impart salutary les- 
sons of wisdom to many of this 
world’s wise men, even of that 
‘‘wisdom which cometh down from 
the Father of lights.” : 

In evidence of how little can be 
ascertained by mere human reason 
with regard to God, and without 
other lights than can be derived 
from the known properties and 
combinations of matter, it has 
been correctly asserted in sub- 
stance, that she does not even 
teach the unity or oneness of the 
Godhead. She has no certain marks 
by which we can infer with any 
degree of moral certainty, whether 
there is only one God or many 
Gods. All that nature teaches on 
this point is, that the world has 


been created by one or more intel- 


ligent Beings. —you suppose one, 
but after all, it is mere supposition, 
and with the same propriety, and 


as we think, with greater probabili- 
ty of truth, (revelation aside) you 
might imagine a hundred or a thou- 
sand.* 

But we are told that the unity of 
design, so obvious throughout crea- 
tion, is proof that there was but 
one designer, whereas, it only 
proves, that whatever their number 
may have been, there was unity or 
agreement in the design, and con- 
currence in action. 

These facts are not without their 
bearing upon some of the prominent 
errors of the times upon which we 
have fallen; and they are brought 
into notice, in order to show how 
uncertain are all human conjectures 
with regard to the Deity, and the 
necessity of lights superior to those 
which nature affords, to enable us 
to form any just concen of his 
character. ‘These lights, God in 
his goodness has afforded us, in the 
volume of his truth. Appealing 
then to Revelation, how does it 
become us from that moment, to 
to submit our frail understandings 
to its dictates, and to receive its 
truths implicitly, where they do 
not tax our reason with absurdity 
and contradiction, for neither of 
these can possibly attach to a reve- 
lation from God, nor be involved 
in any just ideas of his character. 

F. 


From the Christian Guardian and Church 
of England Magazine. 


ON THE EXTENT OF MINISTERIAL 
USEFULNESS. 


There are certain seasons when 
a minister who has long been fix- 
ed in one situation, fecls a gloom 
overspreading his mind, and he is 
ready to consider himself as livin 
to little or no purpose. Month af 
ter month passes away, and though 
his congregation does not materi- 
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ally decline in numbers, and there 
is no marked diminution in their 
attention; yet still he does not see 
the effect he wishes. The ques- 
tion is now rarely put, ‘*What 
must I do to be saved” that most 
pleasing inquiry in the ears of him 
whose highest desire is to win souls. 
He seldom finds persons comin 
to speak to him on their spiritua 
concerns, or seeking religious ad- 
vice and consolation. | Where 
things are in this state, I am fully 
aware the minister should begin to 
inquire whether there be not a 
cause? He ought to examine well in- 
to the manner in which he discharg- 
es his ministerial duties; into the 
example set by himself and his 
family; and, almost more than all 
else, into the state of his own 
heart. Ifthat be not right with 
God; and religious experience be 
at alow ebb in his own breast, he 
can hardly expect that he shall be 
the instrument of communicating 
life and animation to his people. 
But though the want of aparsit 
usefulness should thus lead every 
minister to take more heed to him- 
self and his ministry, I believe 
that a groundless despondency of- 
ten takes possession of the minds of 
those who are anxious to do good. 
Conscious of their unworthiness, 
and of the deficiencies of their ser- 
vices, and depressed by witnessing 
the disappointment of some of their 
hopes, they are too ready to con- 
clude that they are ‘labouring in 
vain, and spending their strength 
for nought.”? Sensible that they 
are undeserving the honour of be- 
ing **‘workers together with God,” 
in saving souls, they are easily 
persuaded that such honour will 
never be afforded them. A wretch- 
ed kind of .despondency seizes 
upon them; and their services, in 
consequence, become flat and un- 
interesting. I have sometimes 
thought that there are few books 
belies the Bible, from which a 
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minister will, when in this state of 
depression, derive more. comfort 
than his parish register of burials. 
True indeed it is somewhat, in its 
first appearance, like Ezekiel’s 
roll, ‘‘written within and with- 
out, lamentation and mourning and 
wo.” The gloomy catalogue ex- 
tending over many years, tells him 
of the numbers he has consigned to 
the grave, but memory will recall 
circumstances attendant on each, 
which will revive an interest in 
names almost forgotten. Notonly 
will the tears of the widow, or 
the deep distress of the orphan 
family, or the agonizing grief of 
the bereaved parents, weepin 

over the remains of a palanal 
child, give a sort of sentiment- 
al interest to the sable volume 
—but the minister will feel as a 
minister, when perusing the re- 
cords he himself has made, of those 
‘‘whose place” in his parish “know- 
eth them no more.” Some will 
recur, who ‘‘died and gave no 
sign,”? which could revive the pas- 
tor’s heart with a cheering hope, 
that he shall meet them with joy 
at the resurrection of the just. Of 
another perhaps he will be forced 
to say with inward regret and an- 
guish, for that man I might have 
done more, I intended to have em- 
a? bs other means to render the 
unfruitful fig-tree productive, but 
I procrastinated, and while I de- 
l:zyed, the sentence went forth— 
‘let no fruit grow on thee for 
ever.” On such an entry in his 
register, the faithful pastor will 
rarely cast his eye, without drop- 
ping the tear of shame and sorrow, 
and praying that this sin may not 
be laid to his charge. But though 
he will read a history of many dis- 
appointed hopes—many apparent- 
ly fruitless attempts—and man 

prayers which appear unanswered; 
yet the minister who has laboured 
for a length of time in the word 
and doctrine, will seldoin have to 
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look over his register without hav- 
ing some feelings of a joyous na- 
ture kindled in his soul—some 
thanksgiving drawn forth to the 
God of grace, over the record of 
his ‘‘saints and servants departed 
this life in his faith and fear;’’ 
whose faith and fear, under the di- 
vine blessing, owed their existence 
to his ministry. If the perusal of 
this gloomy volume forces upon 
our minds the affecting thought 
that we might have been more suc- 
cessful in winning souls, had we 
been more faithful, more diligent, 
and more self-denied in our exer- 
tions: or if, in some instances we 
fear that we may have been the sa- 
vour of death, where he hoped to 
be the savour of life; yet still we 
ought not to pass over, without joy 
and thankfulness, those instances 
(and, on reviewing our register, we 
shall perhaps find them far more 
numerous than we es gee in 
which we cannot doubt but we have 
been honoured by the great Shep- 
herd, as the instruments of restor- 
ing a wandering sheep to the fold, 
and saving it from the jaws of the 
roaring lion who goeth about seek- 
ing whom he may devour. Should 
we be able to find one name re- 
corded, to which memory can add 
the delightful story, and tell how 
that soul was won to God and pre- 
pared for his heavenly kingdom; 
shall we dare to murmur and say 
we have lived to no purpose? The 
page of history may record the a- 
chievements of heroes—the deep 
and successful policy of statesmen 
—the discoveries of philosophers; 
but that page shall soon perish; but 
our ‘**work is with the Lord, and 
our labour is with our God.” It 
shall endure when ‘‘the earth and 
all that is therein shall be burned 
up.”” No estimate can reach the 
value of an immortal soul—none 
therefore can tell what he has a- 
chieved, who has *‘turned a sinner 
from the error of his ways, and sa- 
ved a soul from death.” 


True, the ambition of the minis- 
ter of Christ ought to rise high. — 
Fain would he save the soul of 
every one that comes within the 
reach of his voice. And he ought 
to labour most earnestly to kee 
himself pure from the blood of all 
men. But let us not despise the 
day of small things. So long as 
we can fix upon one, whom we 
may venture to look on asa jewel 
in our crown of joy and rejoicing, 
let us not yield to discouragement. 
That one soul, if our whole minis- 
terial life should not produce ano- 
ther, is a subject of more unfeigned 
congratulation than the attain- 
ment of all the honours and riches 
that the world ever could bestow 
on its greatest favourites. But 
that solitary instance should do 
more than make us contented with 
our reward; it should make us 
thankful to that God who has call- 
ed us to serve him in this delight- 
ful service. Our flock may be 
poor and illiterate, our abode may 
be mean, and our income scanty 
—we may be ready to think that 
if we had entered any other pro- 
fession, we should have succeeded 
better; but all such feelings vanish, 
when we reflect on the value of an 
immortal soul, and the result of 
our ministerial labours. True; we 
do but little, but that little is eter- 
nal—it shall never perish. 


or the Repertory. 


EXxTRacTS FROM AN ORIGINAL COMMUNI- 
CATION ON THE USE anD ABUSE OF THE 
TONGUE, 


A more pleasing or .interesting 
scene is seldom witnessed, than an 
assemblage of friends who have 
their powers enlisted in a familiar 
conversation, when the mind un- 
bosoms without reserve, all its 
doubts—its feats—its pleasures and 
pains; when the learning and infor- 
mation which each possesses as 
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private property, are brought for- 
ward, and thrown into a common 
stock, and the trials, the dangers 
and temptations to which each has 
been exposed, are made to serve as 
beacons for the safety and benefit 
of others. Intercourse of this kind 
may be productive of the best con- 
sequences. It will ‘‘give subtlety 
to the simple, to the young man 
knowledge and discretion. How 
much is it to be lamented, that 
these ends should not be uniformly 
accomplished. The great design 
of conversation, is the benefit of 
those with whom we associate. 
But how frequently is this grand 
point wholly lost sight off! As 
conversation is too often conduct- 
ed, it is productive of not the least 
good, butof very greatevil. It af- 
fords no rational pleasure nor gra- 
tification, and seems to be carried 
on without the least design of do- 
ing so. Whatever rises first in 
the mind, is the first to be spoken. 
In this way originate many mis- 
takes, and much misunderstand- 
ing and misrepresentations. We 
may well exclaim of such persons, 
‘‘Their tongue can no man tame.”’ 

To show that this member is not 
properly tamed, or kept under due 
subjection, I will first consider 
some of the most common modes of 
evil speaking, which are well 
known to exist. It is as easy to 
speak the truth, as not to do it, or 
to speak what is false. Previous 
thought or reflection is all that is 
required, even where there is a 
strong habit formed, of saying what 
is known to be wrong. Of the sin 
of falsehood, there are, properly 
speaking, different modifications. 

There is not, unfrequently, a 
wilful misrepresentation, as where 
all the circumstances connected 
with the subject, are fully known, 
but from an unwillingness to speak 
the truth, and nothing but the truth, 
they are not related. A misrepre- 
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sentation is sometimes made, in 
consequence of a person’s not be- 
ing acquainted with all the parti- 
culars of the case upon which he 
undertakes to speak; but in the 
eye of the law, voluntary ignorance 
is no excuse for an offence, nor can 
it be a sufficient extenuation in this 
case. It is better, therefore, that 
a person should always speak with 
such qualifying terms as these, *‘to 
the best of my information,” or 
‘‘so far as I know.” 
* * * * * 

Somewhat akin to this, is that 
vicious custom which belongs to 
some, of speaking smooth and 
pleasant words, when in one’s pre- 
sence, but when out of sight, words 
bitter, severe, and injurious. A 
double tongue, or deceitful person, 
is much to be dreaded, he is un- 
stable in all his ways. ‘This per- 
sonification of a friend at one mo- 
ment, and at the next of an enemy, 
arises from the circumstance of not 
possessing any firm and settled 
principles of action, which can en- 
sure esteem and respect, and con- 
sequently he says any thing, true 
or false, to those with whom he 
converses, and this too, when in 
his heart, he may dislike and abhor 
them. I need not remark, that 
such a person ought to be shunned 
with the greatest care. What ob- 
ject can a man have in making pro- 
fessions of attachment, when they 
are not sincere, and then of betray- 
ing that confidence which is repos- 
ed in him. If he entertain no re- 
gard or esteem for a man, why 
should he exhibit the semblance of 
it? In such conduct is combined 
both false acting, and false speak- 
ing. 


* * * *% ~ *® 


Again, narrations of the most 
common circumstances are often 
exaggerated. Facts are not always 
related exactly as they happened, 
particularly when the person who 
speaks, is a party concerned; that 
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which was in itself indifferent and 
scarcely worthy of notice, by pass- 
ing through many different chan- 
sak assumes an important as- 
pect, and as it circulates from one 
to another, is embellished by the 
lively colourings of fancy, and can 
scarcely be recognised as the —_— 
nal. his, Iam aware, is a deli- 
cate subject, and may perhaps come 
home to all. The most prudent, 
upon strict self-examination, will 
find themselves sowewhat prone to 
err, in not relating things exactly 
as they occurred. ‘This mode of 
speaking is certainly to be much 
pi chert yet it cannot be rank- 
ed with the evils above specified, 
as being equally criminal, because 
in most cases, injurious consequen- 
ces are not apprehended, and no 
kind of evil intended, but it is well 
to watch such a disposition, and by 
cultivating that good habit of stat- 
ing things exactly as they exist, it 
may be entirely destroyed. Like 
all other habits, it is gradual in its 
growth; the deviation is at first 
small; it excites no kind of remorse, 
in time it becomes greater, and at 
length, one who never intended it, 
at first becomes a confirmed falsi- 
fier. 
* * * * * 

The remark has been made by 
some writer, that it is better to 
speak of things than of persons. 
If this practice were observed, it 
would be an effectual antidote to 
calumny and detraction. Though 
there are innumerable subjects in 
the works of nature and of art, up- 
on which we might profitably con- 
verse, yet it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that the appearance or expres- 
sions of some unfortunate man, 
will be made the subject of amuse- 
ment and gratification for a whole 
company. If we have nothing to 
say in favour of any one, it is bet- 
ter to remain silent. But how fre- 
quently are his faults brought for- 
ward—severely exposed and cen- 
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sured, while his virtues are passed 
by in silence, though they may be 
very numerous, and may greatly 
adorn his character. Yes, a score 
of virtues will be passed by unob- 
served, and some single blemish or 
defect will be brought to light, and 
be swelled into a mountain of ini- 
quity. To what is this ascribable, 
unless to the greater delight which 
they take in doing evil, than in do- 
ing good? 

For the benefit of others, the 
faults and short comings of some 
may be noticed, but then this 
should be done with a very sparing 
hand, and with extreme jelettibens 
those who take pleasure in animad- 
verting upon the faults of others, 
do not act according to the Apos- 
tle’s precept, ‘‘If thy brother offend 
thee, go and tell him his faults be- 
tween him and thee alone, &c.” 

* * * * * 

Would we listen to the voice of 
charity, we should be taught to 
view the character of our fellow. 
men in the most favourable light, 
and to place the best construction 
upon actions, which are in them- 
selves ambiguous. For it is per- 
haps a more rare and higher virtue, 
to exercise forbearance towards the 
faults, and to puta candid construc- 
tion on the actions of others, than 
to supply their wants, or promote 
their temporal interests. It is on- 
ly another attribute of that charity, 
which is the ‘‘very bond of perfect- 
ness. ”” 

* * * % * 

I now pass on to remind my 
readers of the error of speaking too 
freely of the affairs of fr cs From 
the tone of conversation which is 
peculiar to some, it might be infer- 
red that they possessed the most 
unbounded philanthropy, and had 
nothing to do for themselves, but 
were the stewards or superintend- 
ants of every one’s business, since 
they are ever telling what improve- 
ments particular persons might 
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have made, and how much better 
they might have managed. We 
have all, duties enough imposed 
upon us, by a wise Gol, to occup 
our whole time and attention. if 
we have not many worldly matters 
to employ us, we ought not to ne- 

lect the welfare of oursouls. But 
Fi rone are we to intermeddle 
in things which are out of our prop- 
er sphere of action, the tendency 
of which is to derange and distract 
the mind, and to indispose for 
those duties, which we are bound 
in a peculiar sense to perform! 

* * * * # 

Those who are most upon their 
guard, have frequently to censure 
themselves for using improper ex- 
pressions, and often before we are 
aware a word has escaped our lips, 
which we would give much to re- 
call. Itis true even of the Christian, 
that he has continual need to offer 
up the pryer of the Psalmist, 
‘QO Lord, put a watch before my 
mouth, and keep the door of my 
lips.”? Butif he who uses the most 
untiring exertions, does not suc- 
ceed in keeping under this unruly 
member, what can be expected from 
such as are at no pains upon the 
subject? Strange! that man who 
has a soul of ac vast desires to 
control, should so wish to multi- 
ply his sorrows, as to be occupied 
with the merest toys and baubles, 
to the neglect of the vast interests 
of the house within! 

Without unremitted care and ex- 
ertion, the affairs of the soul can- 
not be kept in a flourishing state; 
the passions will gain the mastery, 
and the voice of reason will be 
drowned. 

Another mode of abusing the 
tongue, consists in the use of profane 
language. Those who addict them- 
selves to this mode of speaking, are 
much to be pitied, and more to be 
blamed. Cursing and swearing in 
the mildest way, and when no evil 
is intended, are inconsistent with 
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the laws of politeness, and on that 
account, independent of their crimi- 
nality in the sight of God, ought to 
be strongly reprobated in either 
sex, but more particularly in the 
female. eee re 

The last species of abuse which 
I shall mention, consists in too 
great a degree of talkativeness, 
though it is not pleasant to meet 
with those who are too reserved, 
and will not converse upon any 
subject, since we cannot feel in 
their company, that kind of ease 
and freedom which is so conducive 
to our pleasure and satisfaction; 

et when we talk too much, there 
is reason to fear that we shall pro- 
fit neither ourselves nor others. 
Acting up to the spirit of this rule, 
we should perhaps find ourselves, 
frequently constrained to hold our 
peace. Those who talk a great 
deal, are apt to say something which 
had better have been withheld, and 
not only so, but by occupying the 
time, it is impossible for all to have 
an equal opportunity of contribut- 
ing for the common edification. In 
this way it frequently happens, that 
those who are most capable of af- 
fording instruction, are constrain- 
ed to maintain silence, and to hear 
the crude efforts of one not more 
forward than ignorant. 

I will in the next place, attempt 
to show how these various modes 
of evil speaking may be avoided. 
When we consider the works of 
creation, the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, the reflecting mind 
might from this source, derive a 
continual feast of instruction. In 
reading the writings of the Pro- 
phets, and particularly of the Psal- 
mist, we find that some of their 
most devotional pieces were dic- 
tated by a view of the works of na- 
ture and of God. ‘*The Heavens 
declare thy glory, and the firma- 
ment showeth forth thy handy 
work, day unto | uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth know- 
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ledge.”? Whether we look upward 
to the heavens, adorned with the 
sun, which diffuses light, life, and 
comfort, and exhibits the brightest 
emblems of that mighty energy 
from which it originated; with the 
moon, ‘‘lovely in her orbit brights”? 
with all the shining stars, which 
though they utter neither voice nor 
speech, are proclaiming ‘‘the hand 
that made us is divine;” or whether 
we repose the eye upon the things 
of this lower world, bringing forth 
her fruits in due season, adorned 
with the gayest and richest colours, 
and variegated with landscapes, me- 
andering streams, and blooming 
flowers;—we may from such sour- 
ces as these, derive suitable mate- 
rials for conversation, which would 
be pleasing, edifying, and produc- 
tive of no injury. Besides, there 
are the arts and sciences which are 
well worthy of attention. Had the 
world been told two centuries past 
that such effects could have been pro- 
duced by means of the mechanic arts 
as are now produced, it would have 
been met with derision or contempt. 

The rapid march of the mind in 
the sciences, is also well worthy of 
attention. New works of every 
variety are daily making their ap- 
pearance. However studious the 
mind of man may be of change, and 
fond of novelty, hese it may be fully 
gratified, and may be so well stor- 
ed, as to have at command, a rich 
entertainment for all of a kindred 
spirit. If half the time which is 
spent in idle conversation, were de- 
voted to reading useful works, it 
would effectually prevent most of 
those evils which have been speci- 
fied. Does he read history, he be- 
comes possessed of that knowledge 
which he may reduce into a rule 
for the lives of others, as well as 
_ his own. Does he study philoso- 
phy, moral or natural, from the 
former he is instructed in the du- 
ties which he owes to his fellow- 
creatures and his God; by the lat- 
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ter he is taught to examine the mys- 
teries of nature, and to behold with 
wonder and admiration, the wisdom 
of the Almighty. In these studies 
he might obtain that information 
which would be well calculated to 
please and delight. 

The age in which we live, is re- 
plete with wonders. Events are 
daily transpiring, which are calcu- 
lated to interest the reflectin 
mind; the rise, progress, and fal 
of nations, countries and kingdoms, 
are subjects of no ordinary interest. 

But what comparison in point of 
importance, can the pursuits of the 
ambitious, or the reverses of repub- 
lics bear, to the advancement of 
pure and undefiled religion in the 
world, by which man is made hap- 
py here, and prepared for happiness 
hereafter? It is delightful to read 
of the triumphs of the cross over 
pagan darkness and idolatry. What 
more pleasing than to learn that the 
Sun of Righteousness has arisen up- 
on the benighted regions of the 
earth, with healing under his wings? 
That the angel having the everlast- 
ing Gospel to preach, has com- 
menced his flight through the heav- 
ens, that the tidings of salvation, 
through the atoning blood of Christ, 
have now in a measure been preach- 
ed to all nations, kindred and ton- 
guess that Asia, Africa, the distant 

slands of the sea, and the savage 
tribes of Indians are beginning to 
glory in the name of Christ, and to 
rejoice that they are about to be 
delivered from the fetters of sin 
and ignorance, by which they have 
been so long bound? ‘That the 
missionaries of the cross are ena- 
bled to enter heathenish lands, and 
to preach Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, is a subject of rejoicing 
among the angels of heaven, and 
should be equally so tous. It has 
a bearing upon the everlasting con- 
dition of thousands yet unborn. 
With how great pleasure should 
we read the missionary reports 
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which are contained in the periodi- 
cal papers. Upon these subjects 
we cannot converse too frequently. 
As religion advances, man begins 
better to understand in what con- 
sists his real happiness. When 
the names of the mighty men of the 
world have been buried in oblivion, 
those of Buchannan, Swartz, Mills, 
and Martin, shall be engraved as 
with a sun-beam upon the memory 
of every “wma _ i oa so 
long as the world shall endure. 

In all that affects the happiness 
of our fellow-creatures, we should 
be deeply interested. Let us then 
dwell with pleasure and delight 
upon the extension of the Redeem- 
ers kingdom, let us hold in the 
highest estimation, those who are 
first to exert the weapons of divine 
grace, against the strong holds of 
sin and satan. 

Such subjects may well be intro- 
duced in conversation, they tend 
to bring into exercise, all the finer 
feelings of the soul; parents should 
not be backward to impress them 
upon the minds of their children, 
that they may be kept in everlast- 
ing remembrance. To arrive at 
the knowledge of divine truth, is 
all-important, and the Lord has 
been pleased in much mercy, to 
reveal to us his will in the Scrip- 
tures. We are there instructed in 
his holy nature, and in what is re- 
quired of us. We there read of 
his great mercy in providing a plan 
of salvation for this lost and ruin- 
ed world. This will tend to exalt 
and ennoble the mind, and to wean 
the affections from the things of 
this vain world. The beauty of 
the Scriptures, their manifold ex- 
cellencies, their tendency to cor- 
rect whatever is amiss in the tem- 
= and disposition of our lives, 

as been fully proved by the testi- 
mony of thousands. ‘Those pre- 
cepts which have a direct bearing 
upon our conduct, may with the 
greatest benefit, form the subject 
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of conversation. Do we question 
the propriety of a particular course 
of conduct, let us test it by the 
standard of all truth. At times it 
is the duty of the Christian to speak 
of the mercy and goodness which 
he has in a special manner receiv- | 
ed, to tell how the Lord sought him 
when he was a wanderer in the 
downward road to destruction; how 
the influences of the blessed spirit 
first wrought upon his heart, and 
constrained him to come to Jesus 
Christ; how he has been enabled to 
expel from his heart, the many cor- 
rupt and sinful passions which ex- 
isted there; and how he has ad- 
vanced in the Christian life. Con- 
versing upon experimental religion, 
is productive of much good; it tends 
to encourage the unexperienced, 
and to animate the established 
Christian. I know that many are 
opposed to this style of conversa- 
tion, but when properly conducted, 
it is very conducive to the growth 
of vital, heartfelt religion, a religion 
which, would to God, were more 
prevalent. * sg ” ” 
Bearing in mind the great day of 
accounts, will go far to restrain the 
unlawful effusions of the tongue, 
for ‘I say unto you, that every 
idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give an account thereof 
in the day of judgment. For by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, 
and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned.”? ‘The idea of being 
judged for every thought, word, 
and deed, is solemn and awful, and 
man, who is unaccustomed to judge 
himself, dislikes to hear of that day. 
Then will all those hypocritical 
professions of friendship which he 
once made, be fully tested; then 
will all those hard detracting 
speeches which he once uttered in 
condemnation of religion, and those 
who embrace it, be brought against 
him; then will all those extrava- 
ant flatterings and encomiums 
which he lavished upon his fellow- 
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creatures, be oippes of their dis- 
guise, and traced to their proper 
source; then shall all those refuges 
of lies, by which he supported a fair 
character, be fully dissipated.— 
With what confusion of face will 
he appear! Qh that it were pos- 
sible for him to hide from the 
scrutinizing eye of the omniscient 
Judge! How gladly would he sink 
into annihilation. But I forbear, 
and entreat my readers to conform 
their walk and conversation to the 
precepts of God’s word, and then 
by grace through faith, when weigh- 
ed in the balances, they shall not 
be found wanting. 
CLERICcUs. 


From the Spirit and Manners of the Age. 


Aw Estimate OF THE INFLUENCE OF RELI- 
GION ON NaTIONAL MORALS. 


Bayar, one of the first and most 
noted sceptical writers on the con- 
tinent, has hazarded the bold as- 
sertion, ‘‘that even a nation of 
Atheists may live well together in 
a state of civil society.”? Mr. En- 
sor, a writer of our own countr 
and our own times, has the hardi- 
hood to affirm, ‘‘that it is extreme 
phrensy, to suppose that man shall 
survive his mortality on earth, in 
a conscious independent exist- 
ence.”? After cutting off all the 
hopes and fears of a Patani state, 
we cannot be surprised at his in- 
sisting that religious belief lends 
no support to morality; and has no 
beneficial influence on human con- 
duct. Some men are fond of as- 
sertions which bear an air of paro- 
dox, ora cast of singularity and 
strangeness; like those rash sol- 
diers, who conceive all glory con- 
fined to the post of the forlorn hope. 
If the authority of eminent sages 
and legislators, whether ancient or 
modern, be allowed to carry any 
weight, the confident and contempt- 
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ible dictates of such men as Bayle 
and Rousseau, Ensor and Carlile, 
can gain little, and deserve no 
credit. But without resting on the 
authority derived from venerable 
names and exalted characters, the 
subject is worthy of being investi- 
gated by an appeal to reason and 
fact. Arguing the matter a priori, 
we might fairly conclude, that the 
man who believed the Being and 
Providence of God, the responsi- 
bility of rational creatures to the 
supreme Lord of the universe, and 
the certainty of future rewards and 
punishments, would have stronger 
motives to temperance and recti- 
tude of conduct, than one who de- 
nied and ridiculed these principles. 
And if the conclusion be warranted 
in regard to an individual, it must 
remain of equal force with refer- 
ence toa family, a community, a 
nation, or a world. I am aware it 
may be said (for there is nothing 
too palpably absurd for some people 
to avow,) that even a consciousness 
that we are placed under the inces- 
sant cognizance of a Being, at 
whose bar we must give up our final 
account, has no tendency to deter 
us from evil, and animate us to 
good actions. Such an assertion 
were flatly opposed to reason, and 
to all experience. If, however, so- 
phistry could by any means impart 
to it a colour of plausibility, it 
would be nothing but appearance 
and specious show. But do not 
men, it is asked, who profess to be- 
lieve themselves responsible to an 
Omniscient and Almighty God, 
often commit crimes in defiance 
both of their faith and of their fear? 
Granted; and do not children often 
violate the commands of their pa- 
rents, and servants the orders of 
their masters, and subjects the laws 
of their sovereigns, though the con- 
sequences of such criminal conduct 
are known to be painful? Are we 
then toinfer, that human authority, 
in these several relations, has no 
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tendency to check or abate evil, 
because it does not wholly prevent 
or eradicate it? No tendency to 

romote good, because the effect is 
ess than we might anticipate? No, 
certainly. And by a parity of rea- 
son, what is admitted in respect of 
human authority, cannot be con- 
sistently denied of that which is di- 
vine. 

The knowledge, contemplation, 
and worship of God, unquestion- 
ably produce the strongest and 
purest emotions of which our minds 
are susceptible. Every attribute 
of deity, every evolution of provi- 
dence, every bright discovery of 

race and mercy, fills the soul with 
ideas, as salutary as they are sub- 
lime. We melt in penitence, 
wrestle in prayer, and exult in ad- 
oration and praise. Reverence, ad- 
miration, gratitude, love, hope, and 
joy, hence take their rise; and here 
find the amplest scope, and finest 
field for their exercise. Nor is it 
conceivable how these passions of 
the human mind should be moved 
towards the greatest and best of 
Beings, without their having colla- 
terally a benign influence on the 
civil relations, and the social du- 
ties of life. To expect good citi- 
zens, where conscience is extinct, 
were a project as egregiously fool- 
ish, as an attempt to rear a statel 
edifice upon a foundation of vield- 
ing sand. The wisest men, of every 
age, have thought it better that 
mankind should have even a reli- 
gion full of error and superstition, 
than be given up to the dark and 
desolate vacuity of atheism. “Were 
reverence towards the gods de- 
stroyed, I know not but mutual 
fidelity, and the social ties which 
bind man to man, and that most 
excellent virtue, justice, would be 
banished out of the world.”’* It is 


* “‘Atque haud scio an pietate adver- 
sus deos sublata fides etiam et societas 
generis humani et una excellentissima 
justitia tollatur,”’— Cte. de Nat. Deor. 
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however, passing no eulogium on 
the superstitious worshipper, to pre- 
fer him to an Atheist. We are far 
from thinking with Mr. Hume, that 
activity, spirit, courage, magnani- 
mity, ‘‘love of liberty, and all the 
virtues which aggrandize a people,”’ 
are the natural growth of polythe- 
ism. A comprehensive and impar- 
tial view of facts would lead to a 
very different conclusion. But 
whatever may be said of the sacred 
rites of Greece and Rome, Christi- 
anity gives such views of the Being 
and moral government of God, as 
have an obvious tendency to purify 
and regulate the movements of the 
mind, and advance the welfare both 
of individuals and of nations. No- 
thing else can be found equally ca- 
pable of touching and exalting all 
the springs of action. To say, as 
some do, that instinct, sympathy, 
and habit, are sufficient grounds 
and guarantees of morality, is to 
cover nonsense with a veil of gene- 
ral but unmeaning language. In- 
stinct may direct the inferior ani- 
mals; in man the control of reason 
is required; and reason requires 
that illumination from above, which 
the Gospel only supplies. Sympa- 
thy and habit become virtue or vice, 
just as one is directed, and the other 
formed. A sound system of religi- 
ous belief has a favourable influence 
in purifying and elevating the soul 
of man; and the process of argu- 
ment by which this conclusion is 
drawn, is as clear as any train of 
reasoning on moral topics can be. 
Just conceptions of the wisdom and 
goodness of God in Providence, 
produce contentment and resigna- 
tion, and, of course, subdue the 
fretful emotions of anxiety and im- 
patience. Glowing love to God, 
from a vivid apprehension of his 
boundless benignity and grace, be- 
gets a benevolent feeling towards 
all his creatures—particularly our 
fellow-men, to whom we are bound 
by various ties. How can envy, 
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hatred and malice, arrogance, ty- 
ranny and oppression, find a place 
or predominance in such an ele- 
ment? A deep and serious sense 
of the presence of Deity, of his un- 
peli justice, holiness, and truth, 
is utterly inconsistent with the de- 
liberate practice of any kind of sin. 
A firm conviction that the present 
is only a probationary state, and 
that a world in which the righteous 
are supremely happy, and the wick- 
ed are wretched and miserable, is 
soon to open upon us, is adapted to 
weaken the servile attachment of 
our hearts to time and sense. Thus 
truth, equity, self-denial, temper- 
ance, benevolence, disinterested- 
ness, devotion, and all other vir- 
tues, receive their main support 
and nutriment from pure religion. 
One of the greatest philosophers 
ovr age has produced, has justly 
remarked, ‘‘that scepticism is an 
evil of the most alarming nature; 
and as it extends, in general, not 
only to religion and morality, but 
jn some measure also to politics and 
the conduct of life, it is equally 
fatal to the comfort of the individu- 
al, and the improvement of society. 
Even in its most inoffensive form, 
when it happens to be united with 
a peaceable disposition, and a bene- 
volent heart, it cannot fail to have 
the effect of damping every active 
and patriotic exertion.’’* 


But the infidel asks, in what 
kingdom or province has religion, 
even in its purest form, produced 
those glorious fruits which are as- 
cribed to it? We reply, its genu- 
ine tendency, though a thousand 
counteracting causes intervene, is 
sufficiently evident. But those 
who eternally eulogize philosophy, 
and boast that they can regenerate 
the world by their own theories of 
legislation, and the omnipotence of 
abstract truth, should be as ready 


* Dugald Stewart’s ‘‘Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind.” 
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to give practical demonstrations, as 
to require them. Every tree must 
be known by its fruits; every sys- 
tem tested by its moral effects. 
We own, indeed, that such is the 
deep-rooted depravity and corrup- 
tion of mankind, that the best in- 
stitutions have but partially melio- 
rated that portion of the species 
which has been subjected to their 
influence. But the Christian can 
appeal to experienee and facts, 
with far more confidence than any 
other. There is confessedly less 
vice, and more virtue, in those 
countries where Christianity pre- 
vails, than in the regions overspread 
by the Pagan or Mahometan rites 
of religion. And if an accurate 
estimate is made of European na- 
tions, the comparative gyal or 
profligacy of their morals, will be 
found to correspond with the reli- 
gious systems and ceremonies to 
which they have been attached. 
Howard, in his perambulations of 
charity, long ago noticed this, and 
affirmed, that while he found some 
of the Protestant Cantons of Swit- 
zerland, without one criminal de- 
tained in confinement for trial, the 
Popish Cantons had many; and, at 
the same time, the prisons of Na- 
ples were full of culprits. But we 
need not go abroad, or collect the 
testimonies of travellers; within 
the limits of the British Isles, we 
have ample scope for instituting an 
instructive comparison. Let the 
morals of Scotland be contrasted 
with those of Ireland. Every one 
knows, that, in the former country, 
industry, temperance, and integri- 
ty, eminently mark the character 
of various classes, and that these 
virtues grow out of the seeds of 
knowledge and piety, early im- 
planted; while, in the latter, the 
great mass of the population, 
brought up in ignorance, and 
shackled in the chains of a baneful 
superstition, are deep sunk in the 
grossest vices. Or, if we confine 
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our attention to England, it will 
be seen that morals are in the best 
state, where religion is most flour- 
ishing and vigorous. In such dis- 
tricts, besides sobriety and indus- 
try, we usually behold a spirit of 
liberality and | evans work- 
ing its way, and adorning the track 
it pursues with a profusion of bene- 
fits. Good character bears a high- 
er value, and of consequence, is 
guarded with proportionable vigi- 
lance. Onthe contrary, where the 
clergy are remarkably sunk in se- 
cularity and supineness; where 
public worship is greatly neglected, 
and no one utters a syllable of re- 
monstrance, or heaves a sigh of re- 
gret; where the Sabbath,—that sa- 
cred day which is set apart for the 
rest of the body, and the refresh- 
ment of the soul, is shamefully 
dishonoured and profaned; where 
cursing, and swearing, and _blas- 
pheming, in every form which a 
diabolical fertility. of invention can 
devise, are become habitual;—do 
we not uniformly find every spe- 
cies of odious profligacy, degrading 
to the individual, and injurious to 
society? Let the intelligent and 
impartial, who have had competent 
opportunities of observation, an- 
swer these questions. “Righteous- 
ness,’’ said a wise Prince, “exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach Sage 
often a scourge) to any people.” 
Now, if we either hear calm reason, 
or weigh and compare facts, we can- 
not but allow, that the best way of 
raising the general tone of morals, is 
by diffusing the principles and spirit 
of pure Christianity. The natural 
tendency of our holy religion is to 
prostrate pride, to tame ferocity, to 
subdue seliidicten, to restrain dissi- 
— and every kind of excess. 
But it has a vital energy in produc- 
ing and promoting what is good, as 
well as in checking and destroying 
whatisevil. The fairest virtues are 
its offspring and attendants; and 
while these virtues bless a solitary 
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individual, ora single household, 
they form the highest honour and 
best safeguard of the nation at large. 
What shall we think, then, of those 
who, either openly or covertly, are 
always renewing their attempts to vi- 
lify and degrade religion? who light- 
ly turn it into ridicule, or trample 
upon it with insolence and contempt? 
This is not drawing a fancy-piece,— 
a horrid picture which has no origi- 
nal. Persons who bear the character 
here given, are pretty plentifully 
scattered among us. Now, whatev- 
er may be their professions of patri- 
otism, they are, in reality, the worst 
enemies of the country. As far as 
they have any influence, they per- 
vert the principles, and poison the 
peace of the nation. Let those who 
would benefit and adorn their native 
Jand, and do every thing adapted to 
ameliorate the condition of the hu- 
man race, be careful to guard against 
the mockeries and fallacies of mod- 
ern infidelity. We have mentioned 
the paradoxical opinion of Bayle 
and Rousseau, and shall now sub- 
jointhe sentiments of one of the most 
illustrious generals and statesmen of 
our age. President Washington, 
in his farewell address to the people 
of the United States, which has been 
justly regarded as a legacy of wis- 
dom, fitted to crown his eminent 
services, strongly acknowledges the 
necessity of religion to the well-be- 
ing of anation. ‘Of all the dispo- 
sitions and habits,” says he, “which 
lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism, who 

should labour to subvert these great 

pillars of human happiness—these 

firmest props of men and citizens. 

The mere politician, equally with 

the pious man, ought to respect and 

cherish them. A volume could not 

trace all their connexions with pri- 

vate and public felicity. Let it be 

simply shiek; Where is the securi- 

ty for property, for reputation, for 
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life, —if the sense of religious obli- 
gation desert the oaths which are 
the instruments of investigation in 
the courts of justice? And let us 
with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion, that morality can be maintain- 
ed without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of re- 
fined education on minds of a pe- 
culiar structure, reason and expe- 
rience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail, in 
exclusion of religious principle.” 
In this passage we discover sound 
sense, integrity, an unassuming 
meekness, joined with magnanimi- 
ty; a regard to things sacred, con- 
necting an influential belief of the 

overnment of God, with the best 
interests of man. Compared with 
these sentiments, how rash are the 
assertions, how lax and flimsy the 
dogmas, of our sceptical writers. 
Some of our own statesmen have 
expressed themselves in language 
as firm and explicit as that which 
has been above recited; and we could 
wish their example were imitated by 
others. In these times of keen rival- 
ry and political contest, the subject 
we have ventured to lay before our 
readers deserves more attention 
than it has received. May we not 
indulge a hope, that it will call forth 
the talents and stores of information 
which are required to do it justice? 
Happy would the writer of these pa- 
ges be, to see it deeply interesting 
topic discussed with all the ability 
and temper which it certainly mer- 
its. 


For the Repertory. 
ON PRAYER. 


The true worship of God, is for 
us to *‘glorify him in our bodies and 
in our spirits,” for they are God’s. 
And if we are Christians, we are 
God’s possession, the first born, 
which he hath redeemed by his first 
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born, Christ. And being so, we 
should offer our first and best things 
to him. He hath deserved the pri- 
ority of our services. Therefore 
our first study in the morning, and 
our last at night, should be to seek 
God by prayer, with devout rever- 
ence. e should worship and fall 
down, and kneel before the Lord 
our maker; and make an humble 
confession of our sins to God, by 
enumerating the several sins we 
have committed, and acknowledg- 
ing them with shame, with grief, 
and hatred. And this confession 
may be either general or particular. 
General, when we only confess in 
gross that we are sinners; particu- 
lar, when we mention the divers 
sorts of acts of our sins. The for- 
mer is necessary always in our 
payers whether public or private. 

‘he latter is proper for private 
prayer, and should be constantly 
made, especially of our greatest 
and foulest sins, though never so 
long since past. 

The next part of prayer, is to pe- 
tition to God for whatsoever we 
want, either for our souls or bodies. 
For our souls, we must ask the for- 
giveness of all our sins, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake, who shed his blood 
for the remission of sins. We must 
beg for the assistance of God’s Ho- 
ly spirit, to enable us to forsake 
our sins, and to walk in obedience 
and newness of life in a godly con- 
versation. We must also pray for 
the gifts and graces of his Holy 
Spirit, the fruits thereof: as an un- 
reprovable faith, unfeigned repent- 
ance, sincere love, and pure obe- 
dience, and the like, especially 
those we most want; and if we find 
ourselves proud, to pray for humil- 
ity; if impetuous, for patience; and 
so for all other graces we find need- 
ful. We must not only pray a- 
gainst sins and temptations, but we 
must watch and strive to overcome, 
resist and conquer sin in ourselves. 
We are to pray also for our bodies; 
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to ask of God such necessaries of 
life as are needful for us while in 
this world: but these are to be con- 
ditional according as his wisdom 
shall see fit to grant to us. We 
must not presume to dictate to the 
Most High; but refer our wills to 
his, in respect of outward things, 
as he sees must tend to promote the 
ends of our being here, the glory of 
God and the salvation of our own 
souls. 

Another part of prayer is, to de- 
liver us from all evil; either the evil 
of sin, or the evil of punishment. 
The evil of sin we are especially to 
pray against, most earnestly en- 
treating that God will please, by 
the power of his grace, to preserve 
us from falling into sin, especially 
those sins to which we find our- 
selves most inclined. This is to 
be done daily, but chiefly when un- 
der any temptation, and in danger 
of falling into any sin; that we may 
cry out as St. Peter, when he found 
himself sinking, **Lord, save me!”? 
humbly beseeching him to with- 
draw the temptation, or strengthen 
us to withstand it, neither of which 
can we do of ourselves. We are 
likewise to pray against the evil of 
punishment, but principally against 
spiritual punishments, as the wrath 
of God, the withholding of his grace, 
and eternal damnation. We may 
also pray against outward and tem- 
poral afflictions and punishments, 
with submission to God’s will, ac- 
cording to the example of our Sa- 
viour, **Not as I will, but as thou 
wilt.” 

A fourth part of prayer is inter- 
cession, praying for others. In 
general, for all mankind, as well 
strangers as acquaintances; but 
more particularly for those to whom 
we have any special relation, either 
public, as our governors in church 
or state, and private, as parents, 
husband, wife, children, friends, 
&ce. We are also to pray for all 
the sons and daughters of sorrow, 
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those especially that suffer for the 
testimony of a good conscience. 
Yea, we are to pray for those that 
have done us injury, those that des- 
pitefully use and persecute us, be- 
ing the express command of Christ, 
(Mat. v. 44) with that highest ex- 
ample in praying for his very cru- 
cifiers, ‘*Father, forgive them.”— 
For all these persons we are to pra 
that God would give them, in their 
several places and callings, all spi- 
ritual and temporal blessings, pray- 
ing with the church, ‘*Endue thy 
ministers with righteousness, and 
make thy chosen people joyful.” 

A fifth part of prayer is thanks- 
giving; the praising and blessing of 
God for all his mercies, both spirit- 
ual and temporal, to ourselves and 
others; but above all, for his inesti- 
mable love in the redemption of the 
world by our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for the means of grace, and for the 
hope of glory. The Lord requires 
for all his blessings our gratitude. 
‘*What shall I render to the Lord 
for all his benefits towards me? I 
will take the cup of salvation, and 
bless the name of the Lord.”? The 
tribute of our eyes, is our tears. 
If we pay not this tribute, we shall 
want the sunshine of mercy. - The 
tribute of our mouths, is our prai- 
ses. ‘*O Lord, open thou our lips, 
and our mouths shall show forth thy 

raise.”? ‘The tribute of our ears, 
is attention to his word. ‘‘Many 
sat at Jesus’s feet and heard his 
word.”? ‘The tribute of our heads, 
is meditation of his power, justice, 
mercy, truth. The blessed man 
‘‘doth meditate in the law of the 
Lord day and night. The tribute | 
of our knees, is to bend before the 
Lord. ‘I bow my knees to the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
St. Stephen kneeled down and 

rayed. The tribute of our hands 
is alms to the poor. ‘he due pay- 
ment of this interest shall bless and 
increase the principal. ‘*Give and 
it shall be given to you.” We 
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must praise God for the particular 
mercies we have received both for 
our souls and bodies. No employ- 
ment, time, or place, can hinder 
our ejaculations to magnify and 
praise God for his mercies towards 
us. 

These various sorts of prayer are 
to be used publicly or privately. 
The public use of them is first, that 
in the church, where all come to 
unite in those prayers wherein they 
are in common concerned. And 
at those seasons we should be very 
constant, as there is a special bless- 
ing promised to the united requests 
of the faithful. A second sort of 
public prayer is that in a family, 
where all who are Christian mem- 
bers of it join in their common sup- 
plications; and this too ought to be 
very carefully attended to by the 
master of the family, who is to see 
that there are such prayers, it be- 
ing as much his duty to provide for 
the souls of his wife, children, and 
servants, as to provide food and rai- 
ment for their bodies. He cannot 
make a better choice than of the 
church prayers, but what choice so- 
ever he make of prayers, let him be 
sure to have some. And let no 
Christian be at the head of a family 
without having God daily worship- 
ped in it. 

Private prayer is that wherein 
we are to be more particular, ac- 
cording to our particular wants. 
Private is not to be excused because 
the performance of the public is re- 

uired. Let us pray unto our Fa- 
ther in secret, from whom we are 
to expect our reward, and not from 
the vain praises of men. Mat. vi. 6. 
This duty of prayer is to be per- 
formed at least as often as twice in 
a day, at morning and evening, it 
being most necessary that we should 
thus begin and end all our works 
with God, not only in respect of the 
duty we owe him, but also in re- 
spect of ourselves, who can never 
be prosperous or safe, but by com- 
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mitting ourselves to him. We 
should therefore fear to venture on 
the perils either of day or night 
without his safeguard. And the 
more to stir us to this duty, we are 
to consider the advantages and be- 
nefits of prayer. Every good and 
perfect gift cometh from God. 

Our prayers should be often and 
earnest, rather than long and dull. 
They should be the work of the soul 
and not only of the tongue. We 
should learn so to conform our will 
to God’s, in our prayers, that what- 
ever by his providence may happen 
to us, we may be ready to bid it 
welcome; and whatever shall be ta- 
ken from us, to bid it farewell. 

A Faruer. 


——-—— 


WHEN HAS A PRIVATE CHRISTIAN DONE 
HIs Duty To THE HEATHEN? 


1. @ private Christian has not 
done his duty to the Heathen, if he 
has not felt for them. 

Interests of infinite magnitude 
are involved, which in their nature 
are adapted to make men feel- 
Souls are perishing: God is being 
dishonoured.—You do feel for the 
city where a pestilence is raging; 
you feel for your own family when 
in distress; you feel for malefactors 


just about to be executed:—should 


not the thought then of 500,000,000 
dead in trespasses and sin, under 


_the wrath of God, thousands of whom 


are every day lying down in sorrow 
for ever, make you feel? Now to 
send the gospelito all these, requires 
great efforts,—such as deep feel- 
ing only can lead to,—such as no 
one will make if he can rest eas 

without it. Nothing but deep feel- 
ing will make a man calculate dai- 
ne and devise plans how he may do 
the most to save men, and make him 
vigorous and persevering in execu- 
ting them. ‘The man whose mind 
is not pressed night and day with the 
view of a world living and dying in 
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sin, may be sure that he has not done 
all that he ought to have done. Paul 
laboured most strenuously; he would 
become all things to all nfen, that 
by all means he might save some: 
he would go into labours and perils, 
and count not his own life dear un- 
to him: he would spend and be 
spent. Nothing could have led him 
to do this but deep feeling. See 
with what solemnity he expresses 
it: ‘I say the truth in Christ; I 
lie not; my conscience also bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost, that 
I have great heaviness and contin- 
ual sorrow of heart; for I could wish 
myself accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to 
the flesh.” 

Can you say, in the spirit of Eli- 
jah, **I have been very jealous for 
the Lord God of hosts; for the na- 
tions have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and slain 
thy Prophets with the sword?”? Do 
you feel a jealousy for God, and 
mourn daily that he is so robbed of 
the affections, the homage, and the 
obedience of the great mass of the 
inhabitants of this world, whom he 
has made,whom he sustains, whom 
he has so loved as to spare not his 
own Son, when the sacrifice of him 
was required to redeem them, and 
before whom he is daily displaying 
his goodness? And can you, there- 
fore, say, with David, ‘‘Rivers of 
waters run down mine eyes, be- 
cause they keep not thy law?” 

Have you, my Christian friend, 
had any such feeling? Do you pos- 
sess it every day? Do you feel 
grieved that your Christian breth- 
ren incur so much guilt, and-so lit- 
tle honour the Gospel, while ne- 
glecting their duty to the Heathen? 
Do the thoughts of a world perish- 
ing in sin haunt your mind, and fill 
you with anxiety and compassion? 
If not, then you have not acted as 
such a feeling would have made you 
act; and, of course, you have not 
done yourduty. Why should Paul 
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feel so much more, and be con- 
strained by his feelings to do so 
much more, than you, in view of the 
same scenes? 

This deep feeling will operate as 
a powerful motive. The man whose 
mind is daily filled and pained with 
a view of the degradation and 
wretchedness of the Heathen in this 
world, and their alarming prospects 
for eternity, will, ifhe has any bene- 
volence, be pained at the views he 
will pity and ardently desire to help 
them; and when he knows that all 
this present and prospective wretch- 
edness is owing to their want of the 
Gospel, he will ardently desire the 
means of sending it to them. If 
his love to the Heathen is as strong 
as Paul’s was, the thought that it is 
the means by which the Gospel is 
to be sent to the Heathen, will give 
an augmented value to property, and 
will increase his desires and his en- 
deavours to obtain it; this thought 
will operateas the strongest possible 
motive, and will carry his enterprise 
and industry to the utmost extent of 
which he is capable; and long before 
the money comes into his hands, his 
love to the Heathen will consecrate 
it to the purposes of their salvation. 
But if you find, on examining your 
motives, that a desire to have large 
possessions, splendid dwellings, 
furniture, dress, equipage, to live 
luxuriously, and to be thought rich 
by those around you, is the motive 
which makes you industrious and 
enterprising; and that a desire to 
save men, by sending the Gospel to 
them, exerts no perceptible influ- 
ence over yqu in your endeavours 
to acquire wealth; then you may 
be sure that you have no proper 
view of their condition, and .no 
proper love for them. If, then, a 
desire to do good is not your prin- 
cipal motive in labouring to acquire 
property, is not that which is most 
frequently on your mind, operating 
with most power, carrying you so 
far beyond what any other motive 
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could, as to make all other motives 
seem feeble and insignificant, you 
have not done your duty: for if you 
do not feel so much for the Heathen, 
that a desire to send them the Gos- 
pel operates thus as a motive in ac- 
quiring property, you do not feel 
enough for them to make you suf- 
ficiently regard their claims when 
— of your property. 

aul, moreover, says that he was 
a debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the barbarians. What could he 
mean by this? He had never re- 
ceived any favour from them. This 
explains it: he was to do good to 
all men as he had opportunity: the 
Heathen were wretched in this 
world, and their prospect for the 
future was appalling; the Gospel 
could deliver them from both: he 
had the Gospel, and could preach it 
to them; he was, therefore, in his 
own view, their debtor, so long as 
any thing which he could do for 
them, remained undone. Have 
you felt under obligations to make 
an effort, and have you felt guilty 
and pained until you have made it? 
Have your feelings made you act 
on the principle of doing all you 
could, and have you felt yourself 
really a debtor, while any thing 
which you could do, remained un- 
done? Or have you tried to content 
yourself with doing as little as pos- 
sible, and to excuse yourself for 
not doing more? 

2. 4 private Christian may be 
sure that he has not done his duty 
to the Heathen, tf he has not pray- 
ed much for their salvation. 

Prayer is a means of bringing 
down blessings; it is a means which 
every one can use. Ifa man has 
not used this means, he has not 
done all he could do directly to 
save them; and has not, therefore, 
done his duty. Besides, any one 
may test the strength of his feelings, 
and the energy with which he is 
sa to act, by the frequency 
and fervour of his prayers. Being 
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properly affected by a view of the 
condition of the Heathen, will lead 
any one to commit their case to 
God; té hold intercourse with him 
upon it. He will ask for wisdom 
to act rightly, and for strength to 
act vigorously; and when he sees 
how feeble his own efforts are, and 
how entirely the success rests with 
God, he will ask him to give them 
effect. He will ask that himself 
may not fail to do every thing in 
his power, and that others may co- 
operate with him; so that all ma 

do their duty, the world be saved, 
and God honoured by receiving the 
homage and love of all his creatures. 
He will pray and mourn in secret; 
he will unite, with great earnest- 


ness, in all opportunities for social . 


prayer; he will feel as though he 
could not help praying every time 
he hears the subject mentioned. He 
will be specially interested in such 
a season as the Missionary prayer- 
meeting; he will then disburden 
his mind of a load which has been 
accumulating upon it during the 
preceding month. Do you go 
through the month without feeling 
any such burden upon your mind 
as creates fervent desires, and 
brings you to the prayer-meeting 
with a climax of interest? If you 
do, then you may be sure that you 
have not done your duty. 


3. 4 private Christian has not 


done his duty to the Heathen, if he 
has not soberly calculated what he 
can do, and what he ought to do 
for their salvation. 

Some individuals can go and la- 
bour personally among the Heathen, 
and ought todo it. Others, from 
their circumstances, ought not to go 
personally to the Heathen; but it is 
their duty, by contributing of their 
influence and their property, to la- 
bour at home to send them the Gos- 
pel. The great work which Chris- 
tian. nations have now on hand, is, 
undoubtedly, the spread of the Gos- 
pel over the world; and it is a work 
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of such exigency that it ought to be 
done immediately. Every individ- 
ual ought to feel that this is the 
great public object for which he 
lives; and that for the promotion of 
it he is to labour to the very utmost 
of his power. He ought therefore, 
with a deep feeling of responsibility, 
to examine how he may do most for 
the salvation of the Heathen, wheth- 
er by labouring among them, or at 
home; and he ought, then, to take 
that course in which his efforts will 
turn to the greatest account. He 
ought to make as sober and anxious 
calculations on this subject, as on 
any enterprise to amass property. 

Many, when invited, will give,— 
some more and some less; but they 
will do it very thoughtlessly: they 
do not ask or think whether they 
might not, and ought not to give 
twice or ten times as much: but 
they can jest as well spare what 
they give as not, and they would 
not be thought niggardly; they fear 
importunity; or they have an in- 
definite feeling that Missionary ef- 
forts are commendable, and that 
they ought to do something to pro- 
mote them; but they take no thought 
or pains to ascertain what sum the 
command of God, and the exigen- 
cies of a dying world, require of 
them. Such cannot know that they 
have done their duty, and cannot 
have the satisfaction arising from a 
consciousness of having done it, be- 
cause they have never taken pains 
to ascertain what the extent of their 
duty is.—They, however, never 
thought of giving so much as would 
amount to any thing like making a 
sacrifice; and it would probably be 
very difficult to find the individu- 
al, who has ever made any real 
sacrifice, or put himself or his fami- 
ly to any inconvenience, for the 
sake of sending the Gospel to the 
Heathen, or in any other cause of 
benevolence. So little do Chris- 
tians possess the spirit, and imitate 
the conduct of Him, ‘who though 
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he was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor, that we through his 
poverty, might be rich.”” Who of 
the rich among his followers, has 
so remembered the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and so been 
moved by God’s unspeakable gift, 
as to make himself poor for the sake 
of making his fellow-men rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom? 
Many do feel somewhat for the 
Heathen, and do desire their salva- 
tion, and to promote it, are willing 
to do what they can consistently, 
with keeping up the style of living 
which they have adopted, and in- 
creasing their property as they had 
calculated to des they will do what 
they can conveniently, to save 
500,000,000 of their fellow-men 
from the second death! Is conve- 
nience a standard by which Chris- 
tians are to measure their efforts to 
save the world? What would you 
think of the father who should coolly 
say that he would do all he could 
conveniently to save the life of his 
child which was dying of a fever? 
or who, after his death, should con- 
tent himself with saying, he had 
done all he could conveniently to 
preserve his life? Is the salvation 
of the soul a less momentous ob- 
ject? 

The question surely is not, what 
it is convenient for you to do?—but 
what is it possible for you to do? 
And all that itis possible for you to 
do, consistently with securing the 
best interests of yourselves and fa- 
milies, God undoubtedly requires of 
you. It may be convenient for you 
to make efforts and sacrifices enough 
to save ten; it may be possible for 
you to save a hundred. God re- 
quires the hundred. 

As to the extent, then, of your ef- 
forts. —You will not deny, pre? 
that there may be cases where you 
would, and where you might with 
propriety, surrender all yourestate, . 
even if, in doing it, yous ould make, * 
yourself and family beggars. If 
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your father, your wife, or your child 
were drowning, and you knew that 
you might save them by the sacri- 
fice of your whole estate, you would 
do it at once. You would do as 
much to save the soul of your fa- 
ther, as you would to save his life. 

Now fix your thoughts on a man 
whom you have seen,—your nearest 
neighbour, who is impenitent: sup- 
pose that, by using certain means 
which would cost you two guineas 
a year for life, you might save his 
soul; and that if you did not use 
them, his soul would be lost. It 
might require great effort and great 
sacrifice: take the full extent of the 
necessary effort and sacrifice into 
view; think carefully, too, of his 
condition and prospects; apprehend 
them as clearly as possible; and 
then say whether to save that man, 
you would make such efforts. If 
you understand and feel the spirit 
of the question which Christ once 
asked, ‘‘What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world, and loose 
his own soul?” and have any thing 
which can be called obedience to 
the command, ‘*Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself,”’—it is to 
be supposed that you would submit 
cheerfully to all this effort and sa- 
crifice to save that man; and that 
you would never forgive yourself if 
you did not. And you will not 
ps that it is as important, and 
is deserving of as much effort to 
save any other man, as your nearest 
neighbour. 

Now, cannot you feel certain, 
considering the way in which God, 
at the present day, blesses efforts 
made to glorify him, that, if you 
should contribute this sum annual- 
ly, you would be made the means 
of saving, at least, one soul? You 
might never know the individual; 
and it might be, that the salvation 
of a particular man could never be 
distinctly traced to the instrumen- 
tality of your contributions; yet on 
the great day, when the glorious 
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result shall come to be known, as 
much as the salvation of one, at 
least, will be set down to the in- 
strumentality of your gift. 

Again, suppose there is but one 
man in the world who is a rebel a- 
gainst God, and is unacquainted 
with the Gospel, and that he is in 
India; and that there is no other 
way of saving him but sending a ship 
with a missionary to him, at an ex- 
pense of £2,000; and that none will 
do this but the inhabitants of your 
town:—would the salvation of that 
one be worth this effort; and ought 
they to make it? Would you bear 
your part in it?—Supposing you to 

ave some correct apprehension of 
the worth of the soul, it may be as- 
sumed that you would. 

Ought you not to be willing to do 
as much when, instead of one indi- 
vidual, there are 500,000,000 of 
this character, and in this condition? 
Suppose, now, that your town should 
contribute £2,000, and you bear 
your part to it,—it would defray 
the expenses of an outfit, and sup- 
port a Missionary ten years, who 
might exert influence, not on a 
single individual, but directly and 
powerfully on a thousand; and, by 
the distribution of portions of the 
Scriptures, and other Tracts, by 
superintending schools, and by con- 
versation, on fen thousand. He 
would, undoubtedly, by all these 
means, save some; and he would 
begin and carry forward a system 
of operation by which his succes- 
sors might save a multitude. 

There are other cases in which 
you would make very great efforts. 
If a man of moderate property and 
moderate income is, by some unex- 
pected event in Providence, made 
responsible for £25, to discharge a 
debt, or to meet a loss, he is not 
greatly distressed by being obliged 
to raise that sum in the course of a 
year. It may, indeed, require 
some additional effort, it may make 
him more economical, it may re- 
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quire more skilful management, 
and a retrenchment of some unne- 
cessary expenses to which he has 
been accustomed: but it does not 
encroach on his estate; it does not 
injure the health, or diminish the 
happiness of himselt or his family; 
it does not interfere with his plans 
for educating his children, and 
training them up to perform the du- 
ties of this life, and to be fit for 
heaven: it does not, in short, inter- 
fere with the essential welfare. of 
himself or his family; and, at the 
end of the year, he finds himself as 
well off as he would have been, if 
he had not been called upon to 
raise this unexpected sum. If he 
should, by some other event in 
Providence, be called upon to pay 
the same sum the next year, he 
could do it, without being more se- 
riously distressed or injured by it 
than before. 

Suppose, now, that a man has as 
strong a desire to save the Heathen, 
as he has to be out of debt; and 
that the feeling of Paul, when he 
said, **Wo is me if I preach not 
the Gospel!’ fills his mind, and 
becomes as operative as the fear of 


bankruptcy or imprisonment; would ° 


not that man as cheerfully make 
the effort, and pay £25 to send the 
Gospel to the Heathen, as he would 
to free himself from debt? 
Consider to how large a portion 
of the present Heathen population 
of the world, the Gospel is likely to 
be sent by the present generation of 
Christians; then consider all the 
remainder, which, according t6 the 
most favourable estimate that we 
can make, will be more than 400,- 
000,000, as committed to your 
hands, to be saved or lost for eter- 
nity, as you do or do not send them 
the Gospel. You cannot send the 
Gospel to all of them; but you are 
responsible for sending it to as many 
as youcan. Is it to be supposed, 
in view of the success which attends 
the efforts of the present day, that 
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any man in common _ prosperous 
circumstances, if he seriously ad- 
dress himself to the work, cannot 
do enough to save the. soul of one 
Heathen? Let every such man, 
then, consider himself as respon- 
sible for the salvation of one, at 
least; and ask himself, if that one 
is not saved, who will be answer- 
able for his loss. And more than 
this, let every individual feel, that, 
after making the most favourable 
calculation he can, respecting what 
is likely to be done to save the 
present generation of the Heathen, 
400,000,000 will be left for him; 
and let him, in his efforts and in 
his prayers, show that he feels that 
all this amazing interest,—this in- 
finite amount of happiness or mise- 
ry,—is resting on him; let him act 
as though he were in full view of 
it. 

Many individuals expend large 
sums annually for the maintenance 
of their families; and in purchasing 
articles of furniture or dress, or in 
adorning a house or farm, or in 
making splendid entertainments, 
the sum of £20 is expended with 
little reluctance, and without caus- 
ing any subsequent distress, by in- 
dividuals who feel themselves ut- 
terly unable to give a quarter of 
that sum to aid in sending salvation 
to the Heathen. Might not your 
expenses, in all these respects, be 
diminished one half, and, in many 
of them, entirely dispensed with; 
and yet you and your families, in 
regard to health, comfort, educa- 
tion, influence, and real enjoyment, 
suffer no injury? Which will pro- 
duce the most important and satis- 
factory results in eternity, to spend 
this other half in gratifying your ap- 
petites, and adding to the splendour 
of your appearance in society, or in 
supporting a Missionary to the 
Heathen? Perhaps you say that the 
customs of society, and the circum- 
stances. in which you are placed, 
will not permit it. Is it as import- 
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ant that you should enjoy not only 
the conveniences, but the luxuries 
of life, that the forms and fashions 
of society should be rigidly observ- 
ed, as that the Heathen should be 
saved? Will you, Christian friend, 
stop here, and answer this question 
distinctly and separately? Permit 
us to ask you another question: 
Are all your plans for business, 
your habits of industry, your ex- 
penses, your intercourse with socie- 
ty, and your self-denial, regulated 
by this one great principle, of do- 
ing all in your power to spread the 
Gospel through the world? Is the 
great object at which you aim, fo 
save as many souls as possible, or 
is this subordinate? All the Mis- 
sionary efforts now made by the 
churches, will do nothing like fur- 
nishing proper religious instruction 
to 100,000,000. How large a por- 
tion of the remaining 400,000,000 
are you willing should perish be- 
fore you will be disposed to make 
any greater efforts. and sacrifices 
than you are now making? Will 
you, while you know 400,000,000 
are dying in ignorance and sin, 
say, ‘I have done enough: I must 
expend my property on my table, 
my furniture, my dress, my equip- 
age, or bequeath it to my children? 
I know the Heathen are perishing; 
but it is better for them to bear 
their miseries in this world, and go 
unprepared to the retributions of 
eternity, than that I should deny 
myself in these things: I leave them 
in.the hands of God: I do not feel 
willing to cut myself off from the 
luxuries, especially from any of the 
conveniences of life, in order to send 
them the Gospel.” The gratification 
of taste, by indulging in the luxuries 
and splendour of life, and our con- 
formity to the fashions of the world, 
are dearly purchased, if purchased 
with. the wealth which God_ has 
given to us as stewards, and which 
might be used to save the souls of 
men. We shall viewit soin eternity. 
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Consider how the Romanists give 
their money to rescue the souls of 
their friends: they will endure the 
severest penances, suffer poverty 
and hardship without shrinking, 
and never think the effort and sa- 
crifice too great. This is givin 
money to save men in a way whic 
God has not appointed. What is 
here proposed, is to give money to 
save them in the way which God 
has appointed, by causing the Gos- 
pel to be preached to them. Mone 
1s the means of saving men. Loo 
atit then, in your hand, and con- 
sider whether you shall use it for 
this purpose, or to gratify your ap- 
petite, or foster your vanity, or 
eyen to purchase a convenience, 
which may, without serious injury 
to vaunielt or your family, be dis- 
pensed with; in which way it will 
produce the greatest amount of hap- 
piness, and accomplish the most 
substantial good. Do not be afraid 
to hear what judgment, and consci- 
ence, and love to the Saviour and 
to your fellow-men, will say: they 
will, if called upon, speak truth to 
rou. . 

’ When you have thus graduated 


‘your standard of giving for~ the 
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spread of the Gospel, you should 
not feel that your efforts are gratui- 
tous. Christians do not feel_ that 
paying a debt due to their _neigh- 
bour, is doing a gratuitous deed. 
Why? Because the laws of the 
land require it; because justice re- 
quires it; because the business and 
intercourse of society require it. 
And is it not equally important to 
obey the command of Christ, when 
he says, **Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every 
creature?” Is it not equally im- 
portant that the principle of jus- 
tice contained in the precept, **Do 
to others as ye would that they 
should do to you,” should be con- 
formed to? Christians are just as 
much commanded to take measures 
to cause the Gospel to be preached 
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to all nations, as they are to do any 
other duty. It should be the great 
business of their life: no duty should 
take precedence of it, except that of 
securing their own salvation. The 
are responsible for it until they have 
made the utmost possible effort, or 
until the work shall be completed. 
Is it consistent for the disciples of 
Christ to feel themselves under 
stronger obligations to obey the laws 
of their country, than the laws of 
their Divine Master? Or shall they 
feel that their obedience to the laws 
of Christ, is any more a ground of 
self-complacency, or their disobedi- 
ence to them any the less a ground 
of self-condemnation, than their obe- 
dience or disobedience to the laws of 
their country? How little are the 
authority and the laws of Christ re- 
garded as obligatory in this world, 
even by those who profess to be loyal 
subjects of his kingdom! He comes 
to his own, and his own receive him 
not; yet this is He, who, though he 
was rich, for our sakes became poor, 
that we, through his poverty, might 
become _ Mae 

But perhaps you say, that if you 
should oe dae efforts, et is 
little hope of success; past efforts 
have resulted in little; almost the 
whole work yet remains to be done; 
and the little you can do, will 
not tend much to help to accomp- 
lish it. 

It is greatly to be lamented that 
Christians put so little confidence 
in the Lord Jesus. His command is, 
‘‘Go into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” But 
they see many difficulties which 
they do not know how to surmount; 
po labouring under these difficul- 
ties, they think they shall have no 
success; and that the work is, 
therefore, impracticable. But the 
church, in fact, does not know 
whether the Heathen can be evan- 

elized or not. She has never risen 
in her full strength, and made a fair 
trial. She has, with much trepida- 
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tion and doubt, sent out a few men. 
Just as if an army, which had been 
ordered by the commander to take 
a fortress by siege or storm, should 
have fears about the result, and ery 
out that the attempt was hazardous 
and the capture impossible; and, 
upon the order being repeated, in- 
stead of making a strong and bold 
onset, with a force proportioned to 
the greatness of the work, and the 
difficulties to be surmounted, should 
send, with reluctance, and quiver- 
ing apprehension, a dozen men to 
surround it, and make the attempt; 
and because these, sickened with 
fatigue and exposure, or were mown 
down and lost among the multitude 
of the enemy, should return word 
to the commander, that the capture 
was certainly impossible,—they had 
obeyed the command, and failed in 
the attempt. 

So the church, instead of gather- 
ing up herself to the work of sending 
the Gospel to every creature imme- 
diately on receiving the command, 
and putting all her strength. her re- 
sources, and her instruments, in re- 
quisition, and making a fair experi- 
ment, has sent to the strong holds of 
idolatry, a few scattered individu- 
als, and committed to them the work 
of preaching the Gospel, translating 
the Bible, superintending and in- 
structing schools, and, in many 
cases, of making a written language; 
and because the Heathen have not 
all at once renounced their idols, 
their vices, their ignorance, and 
their heedlessness, and become ci- 
vilized and Christian men; or be- 
cause the Missionaries, solitary and 
ill-sustained, fainted and died un- 
der their arduous and complicated 
labours, the church has cried out, 
that the conversion of the world is 
impossible. All the efforts of the 
church at the present day seem, 
when compared with what it might 
do, and is commanded to do, as 
though they were designed to court 
defeat, and thus create some plau- 
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sible excuse for her past and con- 
tinued disobedient inaction. 

The church does not feel and act 
so in respect to the population 
around her. It is thought that the 
attention and the labours of a Min- 
ister must be constantly and ex- 
clusively directed toevery thousand 
people in a Christian land; and it is 
expected that if a church and con- 
gregation, in a Christian land, 
though possessing Bibles and reli- 

ious books, are without a Minister 
our or five years, the spirit of piety 
will depart, the standard of morals 
will sink, andirreligion will sweep 
over the parish. But because a 
Missionary, with these various and 
accumulated labours upon him, and 
in spite of all the corrupting influ- 
ence te which those under his in- 
struction are subjected, does not 
oy the aspect of civilization and 
hristianity to a whole nation, he 
is called unsuccessful. But why 
is it supposed that so many Preach- 
ers of the Gospel are constantly 
necessary in order to maintain 
Christianity where it is already es- 
tablished, and where so many other 
means co-operate to extend and 
confirm its influence, while so few 
are expected to change the idolatries 
and corruptions of Heathenism into 
the worship and holiness enjoined 
by the Bible? Leave one, or even 
ten Ministers only in England, and 
with all its present Christian know- 
ledge, and all its means for multi- 
plying and circulating religious 
books, how much could they do to- 
wards continuing to it, its present 
religious character? Yet there is 
no Heathen country on the globe, 
where the means of religious in- 
struction come so near being ade- 
quate, as they would in England, 
upon that supposition. Then why 
say that Missionaries have had no 
success, because they have made 
little impression on the extended 
mass of a corrupt and ignorant po- 
pulation? There has, however, 
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been success; success quite as great 
as facts, respecting the progress of 
religion at home, would have war- 
ranted us in looking for; and suffi- 
cient to lead us to conclude, that 
the reason why the world is not al- 
ready evangelized, is not the great- 
ness and difficulty of the work, or 
the want of means on the part of 
the church; but the fact, that the 
church has not used the means 
which are in her power. 

You say, perhaps if you make all 
these efforts, and do your whole 
duty, others will not do theirs. 
Perhaps they will not. Is it, there- 
fore, any the less necessary that you 
should do yours? This work must 
be done; and unless you are willing 
that the Heathen should perish, you 
will say that it must be done imme- 
diately. If all Christians would 
bear their part in it, your burden 
in it would: be light: but if one half 
of the professed disciples of Christ 
refuse to do any thing, and most of 
the others act languidly, your bur- 
den will be increased; and it may be 
so increased, that you cannot meas- 
ure your efforts by what is needed, 
but by your ability. 

You may be required, and it may 
become your duty, to do just as 
much as youcan do. Ifa work is 
of such a nature that it must be 
performed, when helpers fail, the 
work is not to be given up, but they 
that remain, must make the greater 
exertions. Suppose a man on a 
wreck, with the water rising, and 
just ready to bury him, and those 
who ought to aid in rescuing him 
will not do it; will you, therefore, 
desert him? You may expostulate 
with them on their neglect; but you 
must not spend much time in that, 
for the man is drowning. All others 
have left him; and the question of 
his life or death lies with you as 
much as it would if there was not 
another man in the world; for it you 
must be responsible; and the very 
fact, that you are left single-handed, 
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should put you to the utmost stretch 
of effort. So itis in respect to evan- 
gelizing the Heathen: one half of 
Christendom have chosen to take 
no partin this work. It has come 
down from those who ought to have 
performed it, or at least, to have 
cooperated in it; and is now devolv- 
ed on the remainder. For it they 
are responsible. Ifall should refuse 
to bear a part in it but yourself, 
the work would then be devolved 
on you; and for all that you could 
accomplish, by the greatest possi- 
ble efforts and sacrifices, you would 
be responsible. 

Besides; is not your example, 
corresponding with your views of 
duty, the most promising means of 
persuading others to co-operate with 
you. Set them first an example of 
liberality. If that will not produce 
the effect, set them an example of 
strenuous effort and great sacrifices. 
If this will not persuade them to 
come to your help, set them an ex- 
ample of patient continuance in well 
doing. If all this effect ae 
then be yourself faithful unto death, 
and you shall have cleared yourself, 
and Christ will give you a crown of 
glory;—you shall inherit eternal 
life. 

Bear with me, ye followers of the 
Lamb, a little longer, and I will 
say, that you have covenanted to be 
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workers together with God, in a- 
chieving the purposes of redemption, 
and must now employ your energies 
to widen the boundaries of his hol 
empire, or forfeit your promise. It 
was in you a voluntary compact; 
and you pledged in that hour your 
prayers, your influence, your farm, 
your merchandise, your purse, your 
children, and all that you have. 
And Heaven has recorded that vow, 
to be brought up against you, if it 
_ be violated, in the day of retribu- 
tion. How, then, will it correspond 
with your vow, to stand aloof from 
the calls of the church; and disre- 
gard the command of God; and let 
the waste places lie desolate; and 
let the Heathen die in their pollu- 
tion; and let the captives perish in 
their chains; and let almost the 
whole of that territory, purchased 
with the blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, lie under the usurped do- 
minion of the prince of darkness? 
O, who, forall the gold that has 
ever been counted, would go to the 
altar of God, and there swear that 
he would renounce the pomp and 
vanities of the world, and then go, 
and stand impeached, before angels 
at the judgment-seat, of having lo 
ved the world more than God, more 
than the souls of men, more than 
the kingdom of our Lord Jesus 
Christ!—[ Wesleyan Magazine. 


Poetry. 


LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


A Riddle, which every one may solve for himself, but none for another. 


I know not what these lines will be, 
I know not who these lines may see; 
But since a word in season sent, 

As from a bow at hazard bent, 

May reach a roving eye, or dart 
Conviction through a careless heart, 
QO! that an arrow I might find 

In the small quiver of my mind, 
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Which with unerring aim should strike 
Each who encounters it alike. 
Reader—attention; I will sprin 

A wondrous thought;—’tis on the wing; 
Guard well your heart;—you guard in vain, 
The wound is made, yet gives no pain. 
Surprise may cause your cheek to glow; 
Yet, courage! none but you shall know; 
The thought awakened by my spell 

Is more than I myself can tell. 
How?—Search the secrets of your breast 
And think of that which you love best. 
Then ask within—what will this be, 

A thousand ages hence to me? 

And if it will not pass the fire 

In which all nature shall expire, 

Think, ere these rhymes aside are cast, 
As though the thought might be your last, 
‘“Where shall I find below, above, 

An object worthy of my love?”’ 


Now hearken! and forget it never— 
Love that which you may love forever. 
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EccresrastTicaL Notices. 

On Sunday, May 24th, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bowen, of South Carolina, Rev. 
Wm. S. Wilson was admitted to the holy order of Priests. 

The Rev. C. W. Fitch has been appointed one of the Professors of Kenyon Col- 
lege, and has been authorised by Bishop Chase to travel in Virginia in behalf of 
that institution. 

The Rev. Dr. Eaton, late of Christ Church, Boston, has been appointed domestic 
Missionary in that city. 

In Fredericksburg, Va., on Sunday 31st of May, the Rev. W. Osgood was admit- 
ted to the holy order of Priests, by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore. 

The Rev. Benjamin Dorr has been elected Rector of Trinity Church, Utica, 
New York. 

The Rev. J. R. Goodman, of Newbern, N. C., was lately admitted to the holy or- 
der of Priests, by the Rt. Rev. bishop Ravenscroft of that diocess, 

The Rev. Wm. Croswell has been elected Rector of Christ Church, Boston. 

A confirmation was held on Sunday the 31st of May, in Trinity Church, Wilming- 
ee by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, at which time, 20 persons were 
confirmed. 
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The Rev. John Reed, D. D., late Rector of Christ Church, Poughkeepise, has 
been appointed President of Geneva College, N. Y. 
The Rev. Benjamin Hutchins, of Pennsylvania, has been appointed by the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society, Missionary agent to Pensacola, Florida, in 
place of Rev. Addison Searles, resigned. Mr. H. has embarked for Pensacola. 


ConvENTION oF THE DrocEss oF VihGINia. 

The Annual Meetings of the clergy and laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in the diocess of Virginia, have for many years been esteemed as most interesting 
and refreshing seasons. The friends of the Redeemer have delighted to antici- 
pate them; and in these hallowed associations, the power and sweetness of his grace, 
have often been experienced. It is certainly true, that in that diocess, ever since 
the revival of the Episcopal Church there, a spirit of unity and love has been 
gradually spreading both among the clergy and laity of our church, and at the 
present moment, the greatest harmony of sentiment prevails among the members 
of our communion. The doctrines of God our Saviour, are faithfully preached, 
and his truth is set forth and adorned in an eminent manner, in the lives of her 
ministers and members. And we have no doubt that her solemn annual feasts, con- 
ducted as they have been for many years past, have, under the blessing of God, 
mainly contributed to effect this delightful state of things. We have been inform- 
ed from various sources, that the late convention was no less interesting, than any 
that preceded it; and we have just received from a friend, who was privileged to 
be present on that occasion, he following brief notice of some of its most import- 
ant acts. 

The Convention was held at Charlottesville, on Wednesday the 20th May, 1829. 
Divine service was performed by the Rev. Dr. Empie, Presbyter of William and 
Mary, and the Convention sermon preached by the Rev. Mr. Wingfield, of Ports- 
mouth, from Philip. ii. 1,2: “If there be therefore any consolation in Christ,” &c. 

The venerable Bishop Moore was detained by illness, with which he was sud- 
denly attacked, when within thirty miles of the place of meeting, where he was ob- 
liged to remain during the whole ofthe session. The Rev. William Meade, D. D. 
was thereupon unanimously elected President of Convention. 

The most important subjects that came before them were, the propositions from 
the House of Bishops, and from the House of Clerical and Lay Delegates, respect- 
ing the alterations in the Liturgy, &c.; and the election of an assistant Bishop. The 
first subject was taken up at an early period of the session, and gave rise to a pro- 
tracted but very animated and interesting debate. The whole of the second day, 
after the reading of the Parochial Reports, was occupied in a very minute consider- 
ation of the several propositions, all which, as far as respects the alterations in the 
Liturgy, were almost unanimously rejected. The proposed amendment to the 
constitution of the Church, (in the United States) however, limiting the power of 
the General Convention, as to the alteration of the articles of Religion, was, after a 
very able argument of several hours, finally adopted. The other important sub- 
ject, (the election of an Assistant Bishop, ) was introduced on the third day of the 
session, by the consideration of the amendment to the constitution of the Church 
in Virginia, proposed at the last Convention, providing for the election of an As- 
sistant Bishop, under certain circumstances. The amendment was under discus- 
sion until a late hour, when the question was finally carried in the affirmative, by 
a vote of 45 to 17. The question was ably argued by gentlemen on both sides, 
One lay member in particular, distinguished for his zeal and attachment to the 
Church, earnestly opposed what he deemed ar innovation upon her government 
and order, tracing its origin to the elections in the diocess of New York, and which 
had subsequently been followed in Maryland, and recently in Pennsylvania. His 
argument, which occupied about two hours, evinced much patient and laborious 
research, and shewed that he had bestowed much time and attention in the inves- 
tigation of the subject. During the whole course of the debate to which this sub- 
ject gave rise, not a word or expression indicative of undue excitement was utter- 
ed on either side. Indeed I have scarcely ever listened toa debate with more in- 
terest or delight; and I was forcibly struck, throughout the whole of the delibera- 
tion on this question, as on those which preceded it, with the candour, Christian 
love and forbearance, no less than with the ability which characterized them. It 
was well known, that this was asubject, about which great difference of opinion 
prevailed. The members of our church in Virginia, are devotedly attached to her 
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government and order, as well as to her doctrines and worship, and they are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of any thing that may be deemed to be an innovation upon the 
primitive order of the one, or may corrupt the scriptural beauty and excellence of 
the other. Hence it was feared by the anxious friends of the church, that the agi- 
tation of the all-important question, would introduce discord, where peace had se 
long reigned; or at least, greatly endanger the tranquillity of the diocess. But the 
God of peace was pleased to direct his servants, at this crisis, with his most graci- 
ous favour, and to further their designs, with his continued help. He poured out 
upon them the spirit of fervent prayer, and graciously endued the whole assembly 
with the spirit of brotherly kindness and charity; when the great question was final- 
ly settled, all parties seemed to regard each other with more than usual affection; 
to be perfectly satisfied with the result, in the conviction that each had discharged 
his duty conscientiously. On the ensuing day, the previous step having been thus 
happily settled, the following Resolution was proposed by the Hon. Hugh Nelson, 
of Albemarle. 

“Resolved, that this convention deem it expedient, considering the age and bodi- 
ly infirmity of our most venerated Bishop, to proceed to the election of an Assistant 
Bishop, whois not to be considered as entitled to the succession,—but that tt shall be the 
right and duty of the convention of the diocess of Virginia, on the demise of our venerated 
Bishop, to proceed to the election of a principal Bishop, as a successor to the said deceased 
Bishop.” 

Much difference of opinion appeared to exist among the members, as to the pro- 
priety of electing an Assistant Bishop, who should be, of right, the successor of the 
present Bishop. It was considered by many, that it would be unfair, and would 
establish a dangerous precedent, for any convention to designate beforehand, and 
that period too, an unlimited one, the individual who should be the future dioces- 
san,—that it wasa right that had not been delegated to them—but which belonged 
exclusively to the convention assembled at the time when the death or resignation of 
the diocessan should create a vacancy; and while all admitted most cordially that the 
individual who would now beyond all doubt, receive their unanimous suffrage as 
Assistant Bishop, would of all men, be least exposed to invidious jealousy on 
the ground above stated, it was contended that this did not make the step the less 
dangerous as a precedent. The question, after a short discussion, was taken by 
yeas and nays, and the Resolution was carried. Yeas 50, nays 13. 

The convention then proceeded to elect by ballot, an Assistant Bishop, having 
first for a space of time, in secret prayer, besought the guidance and direction of 
Almighty God, and his blessing upon the individual to be chosen. The choice, as 
is already known, fell upon the Rev. Wm. Meade, D. D. The whole number of 
votes being 63—61 were given to Dr. Meade, and two (clerical votes) were 
blank. 

Several other subjects of minor importance, but of great interest to the pros- 
perity of the Diocess, were passed upon in the course of the session.—Among 
others, the establishment of a Diocesan Missionary Society, for the supply of the 
destitute portions of the State; of which the Bishop is ex-officio, President; Rev. 
Dr. Meade, Vice-President; Mr. John G. Williams, Secretary; and Thomas Nel- 
son, Esq. Treasurer; and the following gentlemen compose the Executive Com- 
mittee, viz:—Rev. E. C. McGuire, Rev. Dr. Ducachet, Rev. William Jackson, 
Rev. N. H. Cobbs, Rev. George A. Smith, Col. Bolling, Dr. Carter Berkeley, 
Messrs. John Nelson, Edmund I. Lee, and John Gray. The Convention adjourn- 
ed at a late hour on Saturday, having first appointed Winchester as the place of 
meeting of the next Convention. 

During the whole of its session, the Convention was attended by a numerous 
and intelligent audience. Charlottesville was thronged with strangers from almost 
every part of the State. The most unbounded hospitality and kindness were 
manifested by the inhabitants of this beautiful little town, without distinction of 
name or sect. 

The religious exercises of the week, too, were peculiarly solemn and interest- 
ing. Divine service was celebrated from four to nine times, each day, and be- 
tween twenty and thirty sermons were preached on these occasions. The congre- 
gations at the three places of public worship were large and serious, and we have 
reason to believe that a deep, and we trust, a lasting impression was made upon 
the minds of several who were privileged to attend. For my own part, I shall 
not soon forget the services of the last day (Sunday). They commenced at sur- 
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rise in the Episcopal Church, when several persons were baptized. At that early 
hour, the Church was well attended, and the exercises, which were conducted by 
Rev. Messrs. Lemon and T. Jackson, were lively and spiritual. By 8 o’clock, the 
whole population appeared to be in motion towards the University, and before 
9 o’clock the whole area and both the galleries of the extensive Library room of the 
Rotunda, were filled to overflowing. The number present has been variously esti- 
mated at from fifteen hundred to twothousand. The occasion of this meeting was 
well calculated to excite the deepest interest. The recent distressing calamity 
which the University had sustained, and the death of several promising young mem- 
bers of that institution, are very generally known. Indeed, the whole train of ° 
circumstances connected with this visitation, served to render it most remarkable. 

Every precaution had been adopted, both in the location and arrangement of the 

buildings, to secure the health and comfort of the students; when, at a most unex- 

pected moment, while health reigned around them every where, and without any 

assignable cause, a malignant disease, which baffled the skill of physicians, appear- 

ed within their walls, and in a short time this magnificent seat of learning was de- 

serted. Various causes have been assigned for this sudden visitation, but no satis- 

factory reason could be adduced by the votaries of science. The conviction be- 

came irresistible, and all were at length compelled to acknowledge, that “this was 

the finger of God.’ An invitation to deliver a sermon suitable to the occasion at 

the approaching Convention, was communicated to Dr. Meade—and most faithfully 

and ably did the man of God discharge his sacred duty. His text on this memora- 

ble occasion, was selected with admirable judgment from Amos iii. 6.—“Shall a 

trumpet be blown in the city, and the people not be afraid? Shall there be evil 

in a city, and the Lord hath not done it??? It would be in vain for me to attempt 

a sketch of this excellent discourse. It is understood, however, that it will soon 

be published, by request from the officers, or Trustees of the University. This 
much, however, I may be allowed to say, that it was a masterly production—a fear- 
less exhibition of the truth of God; couched in language the most persuasive, and 

delivered with the simple and touching eloquence peculiar to this eminent man.— 

Although it occupied an hour and a half in the delivery, the discourse was listened 

to with the most profound attention. The closing address to the surviving stu- 
dents, friends of the deceased, was a most happy effort, and forcibly awakened the 

sympathies of every one present. The entire scene, with its attending circum- 

stances, the time, the place, the occasion,‘and the speaker, so uuiversally beloved 

and revered, and appearing for the first time before the people of Virginia in his 

new and sacred relation to them, could not fail to make a deep and affecting im- 

pression upon all hearts, 

We retired from this scene, prepared for the solemn closing exercises of the 
feast. At eleven o’clock, morning service was celebrated in three different pla- 
ces of public worship; after which, the Lord’s Supper was administered at the 
Episcopal Church, to between two and three hundred communicants. The Ser- 
mon, by the Rev. Dr. Keith, was from St- John vii. 37-—*In the last day, that great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto 
me and drink.” His discourse was strikingly appropriate, solemn and instructive. 
At the close of the evening service, the Rev. Dr. Meade, Bishop elect, President 
of the Convention, in the absence of their beloved aged Father in God, and in im- 
itation of his invariable practice, assembled the members of the Convention around 
the Chancel, and in a most feeling and affectionate address, took leave of them all, 
and commended them to the blessing and protection of Almighty God. 

In addition to the preceding summary, we find, upon reference to the journal, 
that in the course of the session, the following preamble and resolution were adopted, 
on motion of Mr. Edmund I. Lee. . 

“Whereas there exists a diversity of opinion as tothe practice of having more 
than one acting bishop in a diocess—it seems to this Convention to be a subject 
of that general character and importance as to render it proper for the Gener- 
al Convention to act upon it in such a way as will prevent those evils which may 
result from this practice: It is, therefore, Resolved, That the delegates from this 
diocess to the next General Convention, do bring the subject before that body— 
and use their efforts to obtain the adoption of such a general rule on this subject 
as shall have the effect of regulating the number of bishops each diocess may 
elect, and of prescribing the circumstances under which a suffragan, or assistant, 
or coadjutor may be chosen, and also the duties of such bishops. 
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“The Convention proceeded to the election, by ballot, of eight delegates to repre- 
sent this diocess in the next General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
church of the United States.—Whereupon, the following gentlemen were duly 
elected, viz: Rev. Reuel Keith, D. D. Rev. Henry W. Ducachet, Rev. Nicholas 
H. Cobbs, Rev. Edward C. McGuire,—Mr. James M. Garnett, Dr. Carter Berke- 
dey, Mr. Hugh Nelson; and Mr. Philip Nelson.” 

The following gentlemen were also elected Trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary. Rev. Dr. Keith, Rev. Dr. Ducachet, Rev. Mr. Cobbs, Dr. Carter 
Berkeley and Mr. Philip Nelson. 


Marrianp CONVENTION. 

The Convention of the diocess of Maryland, commenced its session on Wednes- 
day the 17th instant, and wasattended by 45 clerical, and 59 lay members. It was 
opened by a sermon from the Rev. Wm. S. Stone. After the administration of the 
Lord's Supper by the Right Rev. Bishop Chase, who was providentially present, 
the President of the Convention, the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, took the chair. A proposi- 
tion to alter the constitution was made, which was afterwards rejected. A resolu- 
tion was offered, and after some debate carried, confining the clergy, in the nomina- 
tion to the laity of a candidate for the Bishopric, to two hours from the time of going 
into separate session for the purpose of choosing a Bishop. 

The Rev. John Johns, and the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, were candidates during the three 
first ballotings. The Rev. Mr. Johns received 24 votes, and the Rev. Dr. Wyatt 18. 
On the fourth balloting, the Rev. Mr. Henshaw was nominated in the place of the 
Rev. Mr. Johns, the votes then stood, 22 for Mr. Henshaw, 18 for Dr. Wyatt, 1 for 
Mr. Johns, and 2 blanks. On the fifth balloting, Mr. Johns was resumed with the 
same result as at first. The limited time being expired, here the matter ended. 

Thursday afternoon was principally occupied in the election of committees, 

Standing Committee. —The Rev. Messrs. J. P. K. Henshaw, J. Johns, J. G, Blan- 
chard, R. H. B. Mitchell, Wm. S. Stone, J. Judd, and T. Bayne. 

Delegates to the General Convention.—Rev. Dr. Wyatt, J. Johns, Wm. S. Stone, 
and J. Judd, and Messrs. R. H. Goldsborough, E. F, Chambers, A. C. Magruder, and 
S. Donaldson. 

A proposition to alter the constitution, which lies over till the next year, provides 
that a simple majority of both orders shall be competent to the choice of a bishop, 
instead of requiring two thirds as at present. 

As this proposition originated with those who voted in the minority of the clergy, 
andjis acceptable to the majority; it offers a fair prospect of being accepted, and the 
choice of a bishop next year, may be expected with some confidence. 

A second Resolution was adopted, which provides, that whenever an Assistant 
Bishop may be chosen, two thirds of both orders shall be necessary to a choice. 

Although there was no approximation of opinion between the two parties since 
the last convention, (the two candidates for the office of Bishop, receiving the same 
number of votes as last year) there was manifestly a greater harmony of feeling, 
and the members of the convention parted with much kindlier feelings than was an- 
ticipated, in case there should be no election. The principal object of the conven- 
tion was not secured, yet the greater harmony which now prevails, though there 
was no public declaration of intended change, and the means adopted for determin- 
ing the important question of having a Bishop next year, leave the diocess ina 
more desirable state than the Convention found it. 





The Annual Convention of Connecticut, was held in Hartford, on Wednesday, 
Srd of June, and continued in session two days. Convention Sermon by Rev. Pro- 
fessor Humphreys of Washington College; present 38 clergymen, and 56 lay dele- 
gates. The Convention resolved, that the alterations in the Liturgy, proposed by 
General Convention, are considered by this Convention as inexpedient. The pa- 
rochial reports presented a favourable and highly encouraging aspect of affairs 
from every quarter of the diocess. 

The Annual Convention of the Church in New Jersey, was held at the city of 
New Brunswick on 27th of May. We have no account of their proceedings. 

The Convention of Delaware met recently. Delegates to the General Conven- 
tion, are Rev. Messrs. Higbee, Prestman and Pardee; Messrs. Cummings, Painter, 
and Reed. An invitation was given to Bishop Onderdonk to perform Episcopal 
acts in that diocess, under the 20th Canon of the General Convention. : 
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